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PROSPECT ON THE LAND 


Tue Church has chosen the dark, still days of November 
to consider the life of the dead, the dead who live and yet 
are buried beneath the soil. At this season nature conti- 
nues to work, but mysteriously within the soil. She is 
preparing to restore the energies expended in the recent 
harvest, beginning her winter work of rejuvenation that 
will appear in the fertility of next spring. ‘The wave draws 
back for the next burst of energy. Outwardly death and 
barrenness have conquered: beneath the soil forces of life 
are working. In the present chaos of darkness and death 
we may therefore strain our senses to catch some sign of 
this working in the soil. 

The land is certainly the lite-force of a sane society. We 
must Not exaggerate nor paint the distorted figure of a 
modern canvas. Yet we must assert with conviction that 
unless, hidden beneath the destruction of most that is fine 
with much that is bad to-day, some secret force can bring 
life back to the land, our efforts towards Christian recon- 
struction are doomed. 

We do not wish to be condemned out of hand for start- 
ing another of those cranky land movements, and the 
reader is advised to read Mr. Attwater’s article before pass- 
ing judgment.’ We are well aware of the immense diffi- 
culties that beset arly attempt to transplant our population 
so as to have its roots once again in the fertile carth of 
the British Isles. The central problem is how to establish 
anormal Christian peasantry—this is clear from Mr. ‘Mas- 
singhain’s article. It may seem the most Utopian aspect 


' The article provides a suitable advocatus diaboli, and be- 
neath its sometimes bitter tone lies some very sound criticism. 
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of all our present hopes and plans. If we declare for the 
necessity of a peasantry do we not fall under the scathin 
words of a recent critic in The, Catholic Herald as ‘an ex. 
ample of that disastrous unrealism which vitiates nearly 
all Catholic discussion on the social question in this coun. 
try’? The most striking modern movement, scarcely af. 
fected by the war, is to flee the fields and seek the 
‘luxuries’ of the congested cities. The pagan attitude is 
that farming is a bore, all work, no play, and small returns 
into the bargain. Many to-day will curse the social effects 
of industrialism, but nearly all of them wish to preserve 
its material benefits, the cinema, wireless and automobile, 
the cheap café, three, six, ten pounds in the pocket on 
Friday. There is no feeling or desire for peasantry. Most 
of us have adopted the outlook of suburbia, as the Chris. 
lian News-Letter has pointed out, ‘the rootless suburbia 
without any of the traditions of the countryside.’ We are 
not even urban but suburban, below the level of any 
human city culture and without roots in the soil. Our 
society is a tree torn from the ground and dying from the 
roots up. The British Association in its recent discussion 
on the place of science in future reconstruction showed 
that the average man of intelligence regards science as 
opening the way towards a vast World-City-State. The 
day of the village is at an end, they told us with satisfac 
tion (though they did not pause to note among other things 
that as a consequence the pettifogging selfishness of the 
village grocer can be let loose on millions who lack the 
villagers’ means of reply). The whole structure of society 
as well as the mentality of its nrembers seems irretrievably 
turned from rural life and a hard-working peasantry. 
And after the war? ‘ Even at its best,’ writes Mr. Mon- 
tague Fordham in the New English Weekly, ‘ the post-war 
policy may be directed merely to securing the position of 
the present agricultural classes... One can hardly hope 
that there will be a sustained attempt to restore agricul 
ture to its rightful place. in our national life, as a thing 
good in itself and likely to solve many social problems.’ 
However detailed and practical, no words of a modern 
journal could effect such a profound revolution. It seems 
that a devastating national explosion is the only way to 
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change so radically the minds of men and the system under 
which they live. 

And yet a return to the land is not only reasonable and 
Christian, it is also possible, and indeed the only hope of 
peace besides, for the Pacifists both here and in America 
are right at least in this, that they see the connection be- 
tween peace and the land. 

It is reasonable that society should have its roots in the 
land. Here we can only mention without justification a 
few of the reasons as follows: Life and growth come ulti- 
mately from the land, not from the dead capital of the 
earth’s mineral treasures, but from the constant recreation 
of the earth’s fertility. The natural right to property is 
meaningless if it is not a right to the fundamental source 
of livelihood. ‘There in the land life is given and the in- 
crease accumulated, not by the unaided working of man 
as seems to be the ideal of the modern financial system, 
but by the co-operation of man with nature, that is by the 
collaboration of man and his Creator. There in the land 
is the foundation of family life, which is in its turn the 
foundation of society. Not that the family cannot exist 
without three acres and a cow. It is easy to conduct a 
commination service against machinery and the city; but 
the destruction of these inventions is the very thing we are 
seeking to avoid by trying to arrest the downward rush of 
our present civilisation. Nevertheless, the culture of the 
town must be made to grow out of the countryside, and 
not the countryside dependent on the town. The reason- 
able order is one of solid foundations springing up to cul.- 
ture, not of a top-heavy city the roots of which only meet 
the earth down the mineshaft. Finally the land, when 
cultivated rather than coerced and robbed, necessarily calls 
forth the human personal labour of handicraft instead of 
the subhuman labour of ‘hands.’ The farmer finds the 
local smithy more convenient and necessary than the iron- 
mongery department of the chain store. The carpenter 
or weaver on the spot will make him what he wants, and 
make it well, instead of his having to submit his imme- 
diate rural needs to the whims of some city-minded. manu- 
facturer a thousand miles away. Thus, the community 
naturally emerges as a group of persons freely co-operat- 
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ing for the common good, mastered by none but God. 
the township is formed where culture and learning may 
thrive without grinding the poor into uncouth mindley 
ness. 

This attitude to the land is fundamentally Christian, 
Even natural religion can tell us that it is God rather than 
the financier who gives the increase. The true Christian 
understands that the supernatural life must be built upon 
the well grounded and duly ordered natural life of man, 
The time has passed when Catholics could ignore the land 
or scoff at those. who tried to reach sanity through it. The 
Holy Father has spoken, identifying his words with those 
of Lep XIII, which add weight if any were needed. ‘Of 
all the goods that can be the object of private property, 
declared Pius XII on Whitsunday, ‘ none is more proper 
(The Tablet of June 7th, 1941, prints * concernable’) to 
nature, according to the teaching of Rerum Novarun, 
than the land, the holding in which the family lives, and 
from the products of which it draws all or part of its sub- 
sistence. It is in the spirit of Rerum Novarui to state 
that, as a rule, only that stability which is rooted in one’s 
own holding makes of the family the vital and most perfect 
cell of society, joining up in a marvellous way by its grow- 
ing cohesion, the present and future generations.’ And 
he goes on to say that vital space in this world is needed 
for each man to form a homestead of his own. Those 
words should be deeply pondered by every Catholic. We § 
should feel ashamed, too, that other Christian bodies have 
left us far behind in spite of this lead from the Popes. The 
Malvern Conference, convened by the Archbishop of York 
early in the year, agreed on the duty to ‘ recover reverence 
for the earth and its resources, treating it no longer asa 
reservoir of potential wealth to be exploited, but as a store- 
house of divine bounty on which we utterly depend.’ And [/ 
they called for a ‘ revival of true community which is pos- 
sible in a village as it is not in great cities.’ Under the 
impulse of the Christian spirit Quakers and others have 
dene a great deal to further these ideals, even though often 
enough these attempts have been vitiated by making the 
new agriculurist dependent on the city market. 

There is little need to emphasise here that some such 
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icy is the only way out of the present trap of misery 
and terror beneath a covering of wealth and plenty. It 
js, however, Curious to find a successful land movement 
called into existence in Canada where there is already a 
considerable agricultural population. Father McGoey 
found it the only constructive solution to the problem of 
destitution in Toronto city. It is remarkable that he learnt 
by experience, and not by any cut and dried theory, that 
taese newly created farmers must have a baker and a 
weaver among them, above all that they must be self-sup- 
porting—and self-amusing too, to have their own dances 
and community singing as well as their own study club to 
take the place of the cinema. It is significant, too, that in 
South Africa the tractor has been found in many cases to 
be ruinous to farmer a.nd soil alike, so taat the ox had to 
return to his own. The peasant gives stability to the na- 
tion, and it is not the peasant who is guilty of turning 
fertile soil into seas of swirling dust. 

But are we talking with * disastrous unrealism ’ after all? 
It is foolish to condemn the works by which man has 
saddled the cosmic forces; it is criminal to generalise at 
this time of emergency. We need a sane policy to make 
rural life and the smaller community normal without at 
the same time smashing the machine. We need a healthy 
realism that takes things as they are and exeris itself to 
mould what is good in present civilisation into a rational 
form of life. It would be unrealistic and unpractical to 
plan a society in which the mines and industrial plants 
were left to decay while the people returned en masse to 
the plough and the sickle. Nothing less than complete 
disaster would achieve such a result. 

Yet there is a possibility of forming a powerful minority 
sufficient to establish a normal land movement of small . 
mixed farmers self-supporting and stabilised by local 
handwork. The war has made this a real possibility. It 
is true that the present upheaval of modern life is an evil 
and of itself spells disaster for the future rather than a 
regenerate socicty. But if we can tackle the problem with 
all our strength immediately there is some chance of trans- 
planting the uprooted men of England into a healthy soil. 
After the war there will be an immense number of men 
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to be given employment, and as many acres to be tilled, 
At the moment the great majority of these men have no 
desire for life on the land, and so long as they think in 
terms of wages, in terms of work opposed to pleasure, they 
will continue to hate the land. There are at the same 
time a few who, having been removed from the stuffy office 
or factory to live under canvas or move about the fields 
and downland of the country, have vowed never to return 
to the inhuman life of totting figures or tapping the type. 
writer, but to settle on the land at the end of the war, 
These few could be immeasurably increased if steps were 
taken at once to train the men of the forces to a sense of 
the propriety of the land. Surely this would not be too 
difficult, since the instinct lies dormant in almost every 
man. Most of His Majesty’s forces in the course of their 
training could be given the opportunity of understanding 
the countryside in which they are uninterested and impa 
tient guests. 

Then we are witnesses of the growing enthusiasm of such 
movements as the Y.C.W. which give the Christian youth 
of Britain the opportunity of training themselves in social 
sense. It should never be forgotten that if those young 
men and women are given the true understanding of the 
Christian principles of society, they inevitably oven a door. 
way on to the land. The words of Pius XIl make that 
quite clear. Christian social doctrine includes among its 
first principles this foundation and rooting in the soil. 
The Catholic Worker, too, can inculcate the same basic 
principles in every issue—not to mention all the other 


Christian publications devoted to social things, and espe- | 


cially to the condition of the workers. 
Peopie of all classes take to the land when they are given 
the opportunity of tasting it by experience rather than by 


theorising about it in their suburban arm chairs. Witness | 


the success of Fr. McGoey’s efforts in Canada to say 
nothing of the real if limited results of some of the land 
movements in this country and in America (cf. Common- 
weal, March 14th, 1941, and the American Catholic 
Worker). Indeed, there does seem to be a movement start- 
ing beneath the surface of war activity that may lead, if re- 
cognised and energetically encouraged, to a new spring of 
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fertility in the Christian world. Not only do the men of 
Fleet Street cherish their allotments with care in their 
quieter and saner moments, but the correspondence 
columns of The Times are filled with the wranglings of 
Peers on the serious problems of manure, humus and ero- 
sion. There are a crowd of books appearing from the pens 
of these peers as well as from almost every other class of 
writer, discussing the needs of agriculture and the advan- 
‘ages of rural life, and these have an added significance in 
that many of them are best-sellers and all of them are 
widely read. They do not all speak sense, but they are 
all mysteriously striving for the same reality: that we may 
once again possess our land in peace. In paradise, St. 
Thomas teaches, the work of tilling the soil was not hard 
and tortuous as it has been since sin upset the right order 
of things, but was full of joy as man understood by expe- 
rience the powers of nature (cf. 1a, 102, ili). The innate 
desire for such a happy goal is not entirely killed by the 
pleasure seeking of those who have forgotten what the land 
means to man. ‘That desire is beginning now to awaken 
deep down in the hearts of many men—the hidden dyna- 
mic force of the soil strives to make up for the past crim- 
nal waste of earth and men. 


* * * 


‘I have pointed out again and again that what England 
chiefly needs is a Christianity purged of its romantic Soc- 
ratic elements. Socrates was essentially a townsman and, 
therefore, a romantic. He disliked the country. On one 
eccasion he even declared: “Fields and trees will not 
teach me anything; the life of the streets will! ” It is not 
2 mere coincidence that urbanisation a outrance and a 
turning of the cold shoulder to rural pursuits, followed 
the Reformation, which was a turning of Christianity 
away from Aristotle in favour of Socrates. It was becatise 
Aristotle’s thought presided over the Christianity of the 
Middle Ages that a totally different mood and atmosphere 
prevailed in this period of our history.’—A. M. Lupovict, 
in The New English Weekly (Oct. 16, 1941). 
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THE CURSE OF THE ABSTRACT 


GILBERT SLATER wrote in The Growth of Modern Eng. 
land: -—‘ With the eighteenth century we see the results 
of modern changes which had already been accomplished 
by which political organisation had become plutocratic, 
national aims materialistic and dominant habits of 
thought realistic and sceptical.’ 


I would dispute only one word in this summing-up, but 
it reveals a fundamental confusion of thought in the 
writer’s mind. The ‘dominant habits of thought’ in the 
eighteenth century became not ‘ realistic,’ but abstract, and 
it is possible, I think, to derive the new abstraction from 
the Puritan victory in the Civil War. The concept of re- 
ligious determinism in the seventeenth century which was 
to become that of economic determinism in the nineteenth, 
expounded alike by Adam Smith, Malthus and Karl Marx, 
was a general law abstracted from its context and elevated 
into a principle of life. Mandevile in the eighteenth cen. 
tury clearly expressed it by his statement that ‘ society was 
a self-regulating mechanism’ governed only by economic 
motives, and Hobbes in his ‘ The natural state of men be- 
fore they entered into society . . . was a war of all men 
against all men.’ These were the precedents on which 
the Darwinian theory was founded and such was the pedi- 
gree of Malthus’s dictum that ‘ man’s self-interest is God's 
providence.’ 

The Industrial Revolution fixed this ‘dominant habit 
of thought ’ and gave it so tremendous an impetus and ex- 

ansion that the twentieth century may be said to have 
ems born in the air—that is to say, in the cradle of the 
abstract. The modern theory of Progress is the archetypal 
example of abstracted thinking. Its fundamental deduc- 
tion that human betterment is automatic and universal is 
clearly related to Puritan and economic determinism; it 
arbitrarily abstracts present time out of its historical con- 
text, regarding the past of human experience as * obsolete,’ 
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and its standard of measurement is purely quantitative. 
The theory of Progress as the modern world interprets it 
would have been — in an age of concrete and 
realistic thinking. The extraordinary development of 
science equally reflects the dominance of the abstract out- 
look. Its principle is uniformity—the framing of general 
laws abstracted from the phenomena of nature; its method 
is the way of separation—the part fragmented from the 
whole. A good example of this scientific habit of mind 
occurs in the modern use of artificial manures. The prob- 
lems of fertility are studied not in the field but the labo- 
ratory, and chemical analysis of the constituents of the soil 
is presumed to solve the inter-relations of living elements. 
But the same idea permeates all scientific enquiry. Modern 
physics rediscover the universe in terms of mathematical 
formulae. Anthropology, before it was attacked by the 
historical school of Diffusion, founded its conclusions upon 
a priori speculation, viz. the Tylorian hypothesis of the 
independent development of cultures. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that science in its ‘ progress’ has become more 
and more abstracted from the study of nature as it presents 
itself to our experience. 

Wherever we turn in the. kingdom of the mind, we find 
the same tendency omnipresent. The laissez-faire doc- 
trine of the law of supply and demand which obsessed the 
nineteenth century is as abstract as it well could be. Money 
(which is simply the hyphen between production and con- 
sumption) is no longer the medium of exchange. It has 
become a science in itself, indeed a mystery cult, guarded 
from the vulgar scrutiny by an inner priesthood, a highly 
complex technology and an abstruse terminology. Mass- 
production, herd-mentality and standardisation of clothes, 
food, buildings, employment, education and way of life, all 
betray that quantitative assessment which is the essence 
of the abstract. Centralisation and bureaucracy are allied 
manifestations: in Germany and Russia, the State is ab- 
stracted into an absolute power which per se has no exist- 
ence in reality. Mechanisation whether of things in fac- 
tories or of thoughts in mass-suggestion is an application 
of that law of uniformity which guides the concepts of 
science. Nothing is more significant in our era than the 
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inferiority in status of the primary producer to the deale 
and middleman, and this distortion of values represents; 
departure from the nature of reality into abstraction. The 
abstract has no base; it is removed out of the context whid, 
in all work is creation, in all living is nature and in aj 
experience is life. Art exhibits precisely the same pheno 
mena of abstraction: the experiments in recent literatur 
in repudiating the old order and rhythms of the language, 
the movements of Cubism, Dadaism, Surrealism in paint. 
ing away from nature into the realm of formal design and 
dream-symbols, and in music towards the clash of mere 
discords, these are familiar symptoms of the obsession of 
the abstract. All modern thought in its over-cerebration 
and over-emphasis upon the purely intellectual factor te. 
veals the same process of separating the part from the 
whole, the same sign of isolation from experience. 
Upon our age has been laid the curse of the abstract and, 
because it represents an escape from reality, it is mani- 
festly breaking down. In order, therefore, to save our civi- 
lisation from total disaster or, if it be not worth saving, 
to save the human entity from modern civilisation, we have 
to consider the alternatives to this tyranny of the abstract 
which imprisons us. As I see it, the return to realism, the 
re-discovery of concrete experience may be reduced to 
three primary elements—the Christian faith, individual 
responsibility and the land. Of the first I am hardly quali- 
fied to speak, and will not do so except in so far as it illus 
trates my theme. The whole point of the Christian reli- 
gion is that it is the only historical one. Beside it, Budd- 
hism, Mohammedanism, theosophy, pantheism, Christian 
Science (but why ‘ Christian ’?) are abstract cosmologies, 
and are therefore not alternatives to the modern impasse. 
But Christianity is so because the Incarnation is an his- 
torical concept which at once releases the idea of Godhead 
from the wilderness of the abstract. It also covers indivi- 
dual responsibility which, because it works from the bot- 
tom upwards (the family unit and craftsmanship which is 
allied to nature and considers ‘ the worth of the work,’ as 
Dorothy Sayers calls it), expresses the contrary principle 
to the abstract idea which works from the top downwards. 


I have here briefly to consider the third alternative, | 
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which is the land. It is impossible to visualise anything 
more concrete than the land; it is the context of our earthly 
iife and the plinth or foundation of all civilised life. It 
is non-derivative, inalienable and the source of human ex- 
erience. Nevertheless, so fettered is modern man in the 
bonds of the abstract that he is attempting to apply to the 
land the quantitative principles that govern his urban life. 
The first or nearly the first English step in this direction 
was the Enclosures of the mid-eighteenth century which 
coincided with the victory of the abstract over thought. 
The immediate consequences of the Enclosures were the 
dispossession of the peasantry, the degradation of the wage- 
labourer into pauperism anda large-scale capitalist tenant 
farming which regarded the land from the point of view 
not of livelihood but investment. The middle conse- 
quences were the application of machinery to the land, the 
growth of urbanism, the depopulation of the countryside 
and the treatment of agriculture as a competitive industry 
subject to the fluctuations of international trade. The ul- 
timate consequences have been the insolvency of the far- 
mer, the impoverishment of the landlord, the reversion 
of the land into second-rate pasture and scrub and, latterly, 
the attempt to mechanise it as a production factory and 
run it as a business ‘ rationalised’ like other businesses by 
science. The attitude to the land, that is to say, has pro- 
ceeded step by step with the spreading and intensifying 
of abstract thought in urban life. The early and middle 
consequences have been failures; the final ones will follow 
suit for the simple reason that the earth is the one un- 
compromising datum in our mortal life that will not give 
in to abstraction. 

What then is the alternative to the not-life of the ab- 
stract as applied to the living earth? There can be only 
one answer and that is a peasantry. The peasant fulfils 
all the conditions necessary to social well-being in huma- 
nity and organic health in the response of the soil to cul- 
tivation. To recreate a peasantry is thus the onus of a 
wiser and more practical civilisation in the future. Or, 
as Lord Ernle put it in English Farming Past and Present: 
‘If the attractions of towns are to be counteracted and 
agricultural labourers lifted from apathy and hopelessness 
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to conteitment and activity, a reality, a purpose must ki [tt 
given to village life. Probably this can only be done effec. io the 
tively by giving labourers ready access to the land and acl narri 
cess as owners. ‘Tenancies may to a certain extent produc U.S.A 
similar results. They may stimulate pride in work, be 
side variety of interest, offer scope for ambition. But th 


incentive of ownership is incomparably the stronger. It i _ 
only by ownership that the atmosphere can be re-create -_ 
in which the peasant becomes part of the land and th = 
land part of him.’ 
H. J. MASSINGHa\. 
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Honour thy father and thy mother, that thou mayest bf S™ 
long-lived upon the land which the Lord thy God will giv ° . 
thee (Exod. xx, 12). a8 
Why do you transgress the commandment of God fut 
your tradition ? rng 
For God saith: Honour thy father and thy mother ... the f 
But you say: Whosoever shall say to father or mother, The _ 
gift whatsoever proceedeth from me shall profit thee. =. 
And he shall not honour his father or his mother (Mat. ov 
XV, 3-6). 


The law should, therefore, favour ownership; and the 
policy should be to induce as many as possible of th& it 
people to become owners (Leo XI, Rerum Novarum). — even 


A workman’s wage should be sufficient to enable hin ably, 
comfortably to support himself, his wife and his childref fami 
(Leo XIII, Rerium Novarum). after 

All over the world—there is no wise man but recogp then 
nises it—-our troubles have one poisoned root, terrible ing of th 
its fertility, the ignoring of God’s majesty, the comple Le 
neglect of His heavenly commandments, or, at best, a woef and 
jul inconsistency that can do nothing except hesitate bey —— 
tween what is lawful and what is forbidden. of 
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It is that that gives rise to our blind excess of self-love ... 
lo the ‘Flight from the Land’ to levity in contracting 
marriage (Pius XII, Sertum Laetitiae-—Letter to the 
U.S.A. Hierarchy)." 


* * * * 


We have set down these extracts at the beginning of 
what we shall say because we feel that at no time more 
ihan to-day the words of an individual teacher should be 
little else than a beckoning towards or a commentary on 
the words of a still more authoritative and competent 
teacher. 

Although I have to speak on the Family in tiie Post-war 
World you will not expect me to prophesy what the Family 
will be. The future state of the Family, like the present 
sate of the Family, will be what man’s free-will makes it 
to be. But as enly God knows what the free-will of man 
will do or make, man’s attempt to prophesy the future of 
the family is but a grotesque claim to share God’s omni- 
science. 

But in thinking of the days when war is over we may 
prepare for the duties of peace by thinking against a back- 
ground of war-experience. ‘That experience of war’s ab- 
normal demands upon the family may help us to see what 
the family should be in the normal days. We may even 
venture to use our experience of war and peace, in the 
attempt to forecast what the family is likely to be when 
placed in the conditions left to the average man by the 
destructive and therefore instructive days of war. 

* * * * * 

It is clear that if the family was in the utmost plight 
even before the war because men were, culpably or inculp- 
ably, ignorant of the nature and social primacy of the 
family, this plight will become greater rather than less if 
after-war peace finds men in the same ignorance. It is, 
then, of first importance that we should remind ourselves 
of the primacy and conditions of family life. 

Let me say at once and briefly what must be said often 
and at greater length: ‘7 


' Agrorum desertio et in matrimoniis contrahendis ludificatio. 
§ 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE FAMILY IS THE PROBLEM OF THE 
LAND. 

AND THE PROBLEM OF THE LAND IS A PROBLEM NOT g9 
MUCH JN ECONOMICS AS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


* * * * * 


This fundamental fact is witnessed to in the command. 
ment: Honour thy father and thy mother that thou mayest 
be long-lived upon the land. 

The little people who, alone amongst known peoples, 
placed the family in the beginning of their social code, 
were putting first things first when they linked family life 
with the land. Experience of the highly urbanised life 
in Egypt had taught them that normal family-life through 
normal child-bearing was not compatible with what they 
afterwards called the flesh-pots of Egypt. Instead of let. 
ting this experience harden and narrow them into an em. 
bittered political minority, still hankering and wrangling 
over Egypt’s flesh-pots, they took the bolder step of going 
out of a so-called civilisation which was not a flowering of 
life, but an efflorescence of death. 

In this text from Exodus note how even our modern 
medical statistics are foretold by the long-life of families 
on the land. Note too the profound economic wisdom 
that the family, as such, is normally working on the land, 
and that the God-planned co-operative unit of all land. 
work is the family. 

But this desert-wisdom of the Decalogue did not last for 
ever. The regrets for the flesh-pots of Egypt gradually 
passed first into satisfaction for the milk and honey of their 
life on the land, and finally passed into the pleasures and 
money of life in the royal City of Jerusalem. 

* * * * * 


When Jesus of Nazareth reminded the Pharisees in Jeru- 
salem of the commandment to honour their father and 
mother the urbanisation of the Promised Land was com- 
plete. Jerusalem with its plutocratic veneer of Grec- 
Roman culture was in such death-throes that it was ready 
to put to death the One Who, alone, could give back its 
life. ‘Town-life was admittedly incompatible with the 
family-life commanded by the fourth commandment. This 
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text from the tax-collector Matthew tells us how the Phari- 
secs, old enough to have wealth to give, excused themselves 
from giving it to their parents by the hypocritical plea of 
vowing it to God. ‘That device which had become a tra- 
dition of men was at its heart a breaking of the command- 
ment of God. 

Note that, as these Pharisees chidden by Jesus are old 
enough to have their own wealth and their own children, 
the parents whom they failed to support were in reality 

andparents. But, after all, the chief test of civilisation 
is the family; and the chief test of the family is not just 
the parent, but the parent who is grandparent. ‘There- 
fore an arrangement of society in which those grandfathers 
and grandmothers end their days with a dole and in a 
workhouse can hardly be called * Civilisation’ even as a 
courtesy-title. 

Note, too, how Jesus took for disciple no one from the 
primary duty on the land, nor from a secondary craft such 
as working in wood, but from unnecessary occupations 
such as fishing and tax-collecting. So, too, he chose the 
head of his chosen twelve from a household made com- 
plete by an honoured and beloved grandparent. 


* * * * * * 


When we have realised that in the days of Moses the 
Decalogue linked the life or death of family life with the 
land, and that in the days of Jesus family life was dying 
in the towns, we are enabled to see the full meaning and 
importance of the two extracts from the Rerum Novarum. 

These two extracts give the only two possible organisa- 
tions of human society: an Ownership organisation or a 
Wage organisation, whether this be a Capitalistic Wage 
Organisation or a Communistic Wage Organisation. It 
is clear that between a system of ownership and one of 
wage there is no alternative system. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary pronouncement of the 
nineteenth century was this quiet dictate of the Rerum 
Novarum that statesmen should increase the ownership 
system as far as possible; and therefore decrease the wage 
system as far as possible. Needless to say, this fundamen- 
tal dictate of the Rerum Novarum is even now laying 
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great responsibilities upon us Catholics. If we accept the 
teaching of the Rerum Novarum, no projects tending to 
stabilise or increase the Wage System can be considered 
form of legitimate Catholic action. 

Moreover, within what should be the ever lessening 
Wage System we Catholics have a further and grave te. 
sponsibility. As the normal worker is a husband and 
father responsible for the upkeep of a family in its own 
home, the wage given in the Wage System shall not be 
primarily measured by the work, nor even by the worker, 
but by the worker’s family. The first charge upon indus. 
try in a Wage System shall be the wage of the worker, 
and, by the teaching of the Rerum Novarum, this wage 
shall not be just a Living Wage enabling the individual 
worker to live, but a Family Wage, enabling the indivi. 
dual worker to offer,his fellow-men the first and best social 
service, the bringing up of a family. 

At this point an objection can, and I think should, be 
made. It is said that no urban industrial Wage System 
can grant a Family Wage; nor always a Living Wage. Now 
this objection, if valid at all, is valid only against those 
who use it. If a Wage System confessedly cannot give a 
Family Wage, this is a condemnation not of the Family 
Wage, but of the Wage System. Moreover, it is a cor 
roboration of the teaching of the Rerum Novarum that 
the Wage System should decrease as much as possible in 
order that the Ownership System should increase as far as 


possible. 


* * * * 


All we have said in comment on the inspired words of 
Scripture and the authoritative words of an Encyclical 
leads us up to the last fateful words of Pope Pius XII to the 
Catholic Hierarchy of the United States. The sight of 
the United States during a visit which he made and, in- 
deed, the sight of his native land, Italy, had awakened him 
to the terrible social disease called the Flight from the 
Land. In his letter to the United States Hierarchy he 
traces this disease not to any movement towards social bet- 
terment, but to a movement away from the Natural Law 
of the Decalogue. 
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Moreover, aS an immediate result of this * Flight from 
the Land’ so fitly called Agrorum desertio, he couples the 
decay of Marriage and therefore the decay both of family 
and national life. This almost inspired wisdom of the 
Vicar of Christ is found in his most recent message to the 
world on Whit-Sunday: 


‘Of all the goods that can be the object of private pro- 

rty, none is more proper to nature than is the land, 
the holding in which the family lives and from the produce 
of which it draws all or part of its subsistence. 

‘It is in the spirit of Rerum Novarum to state that as a 
tule only that stability which is rooted in one’s own hold- 
ing makes of the family the vital and most perfect cell of 
Society.’ 

From this wisdom of Christ’s Vicar on earth we gather 
a conclusion of almost paralysing responsibility. All social 
action that does not make the land central must be con- 
sidered fundamentally insuflicient. If in the eyes of the 
Vicar of Christ the decay of Marriage is a consequence of 
the Flight from the Land to the Town, this decay must 
be arrested by a return Flight from the Town to the Land; 
in other words by a Mosaic Exodus. Do not discredit this 
argument by the despairing cry of ‘ Logic.’ It is not Logic. 
It is lite—or death. 

Will the people make this return flight from death to 
life? Will even our Catholic people see that it must be 
made—and make it? I cannot say. It is a question of 
the most unforeseeable factor in Nature—the free-will of 
man. But when even townsfolk are asked by their be- 
loved country to ‘ Dig for Victory,’ and when town parents 
are told that their children are safer in the country, social 
wisdom does not seem Utopian. 

For this reason we will end as we began by the slogan 
of life or death. The problem of the family is the prob- 
lem of the land. And the probiem of the land is not so 
much in economics as in psychology; because what matters 
most in man’s relation to the earth where he must live is 


not the soil but the soul. , 
Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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THE REEVE 


‘Wel wiste he by the droghte and by the reyn, 
The yelding of his seed, and of his greyn 
His iordes sheep, his neet, his dayerye, 

His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrye, 
Was hoolly in this Reves governing, 
And by his covenant yaf the rekening.’ 


I HAVE little doubt that many a Reeve made money, 
as they say, on the side. Even in the ages of Faith bribery 
was not unknown, nor did our Lord himself refrain from 
commending certain actions of one whose past was 
not above suspicion. His simile would probably have had 
less appeal to the multitude had the principal character 
been of that rarer variety recognised as just. I also imagine 
the Reeve to have been always a thorn in somebody’s side, 
his callirig could never be popular; but, as a kind of lynch 
pin, he held medieval society together. 

As no ownership can well be absolute when there are 
two or more people in one place it is well to know the 
nature of the authority to which owners have, in the final 
resort, to submit. 

Those of a monarchical mind say this should be the 
King; others, the State (our blessed Selves). In either case, 
to whomsoever we owe allegiance, direct access is unlikely. 
The duties we perform in return for the privilege of being 
allowed to own anything will seldom come to the notice 
of King or State, of the Lord of the Manor or the chairman 
of the Council—unless we fail in their fulfilment. There 
must be at least a clerk with certain powers of delegated 
authority if chaos is to be avoided. 

Hence the Reeve. 

Now it is to be noted that though he may be acting in 
the interests of the Lord, when, for example, he stands at 
the farm gate and counts in the sheaves, he will also be 
acting in the interests of the tenant when he sends round 
the State Carpenter to re-tile a barn roof. The Reeve, 
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then, is an effective go-between, a link in the hierarchical 
chain. 

In these days the Reeve’s duties, except in the few iso- 
lated and happy instances where a landed estate has sur- 
vived the death duties, have devolved upon auctioneers, 
surveyors, lawyers, County Council officers, government in- 
spectors, tax-gatherers, and so forth. ‘The farmer has not 
one Reeve but many to deal with and, in consequence, 
is nearly distracted by an innumerable swarm of petty an- 
noyances and futile regulations. 

The Reeve’s authority was one, his work was not divided 
up among those of varying allegiances: State Departments, 
law society, county council, local board, and so forth. 
Authorities nearly always at loggerheads among themselves 
and alike only in that they have been appointed to repre- 
sent not landlord or tenant, but a consuming public. A 
public which does not live upon the land and has no in- 
terest in it, save as an alternative supply to canned and 
foreign food that, in normal times, may be secured at less 
cost than the home-grown. 

This host of official and semi-official middlemen does 
no necessary thing which the Reeve was not wont previous- ~ 
ly to do. In the meantime, under the State’s mishandling, 
the land has deteriorated in productive value, its buildings 
fallen into disrepair if not actual ruin, and its workers 
decimated by the town. The Reeves, Stewards or Farm 
Bailiffs that remain are hampered if not pestered by an in- 
creasing swarm of parasites. ‘Tractors invade land which 
cannot possibly be manured, crops are released for the 
cities which should be feed to the cattle, the authority of 
the farmer is questioned and over-ridden by partially- 
trained and relatively ignorant men who owe their ap- . 
pointment to some trick of examination or semi-graft in 
political circles .. . 

It is relatively easy to write of the chaos because it is 
there—but of the remedy, other than that contained in 
the Papal Encyclicals, who can prescribe it? 

I have been struck by an analogy. Any Catholic look- 
ing upon the state of religion in this country will see the 
parallel between the problems of English agriculture and 
those concerned with the conversion of English souls, The 
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Parish Priest on the spiritual plane is comparable to the 
Reeve on the material. His flock is surrounded by a chaos 
of half-belief and gross ignorance~-even greater than that 
of the ofhcial hosts above mentioned—from which he has 
but one means of escape—his authority is assured in the 
administration of the Sacraments, he is then immune from 
the harassing multitude of unbelievers. The faithful, in 
receiving the Sacraments, share that immunity. 

The office of the priest is a necessity to prevent chaos, 
a fact realised in most primitive civilisations. The priest 

is the bond between the many and the One. In all human 
activities there is the same need, in the affairs of the land 
we shall do well to recreate the Reeve, otherwise the grow- 
ing chaos will be used by the Nazi-minded as an excuse 
for the imposition of the Servile State on the least servile 
members of the community. 

I write as a Reeve, a survival from the past with few 
duties or responsibilitics and those only concerned with 
the stocking and care of 500 acres of common land. | 
‘ obliged ’ in the crisis of the first world war, with no other 
qualification than the geographical position of my holding 
and the absence of any competition for an annual salary 
of £10. For six months in the year I am assisted by a 
Ranger, who soon knows the cattle from the thirty or forty 
farms which avail themselves of our grazing. Accidents, 
calvings, strayings are reported to the respective owners; 
fences, gates, ditches and ponds are kept up; War Agricul- 
tural Committees are fought with over their imposed 

loughings; gipsies are driven off; army damage claimed 
or, shooting and other rights maintained. 

All these duties are necessarily in the hands of one man; 
the equalities of rights and ownership could not begin to 
function if responsibilities common to forty farmers were 
to be divided by forty. The Reeve in short is not only a 
needful link between landlord and tenant, owner and 
owner, tenant and tenant, but one who makes individual 
ownership, and particularly small ownership, possible. 

As the law should favour ownership and induce as many 
as possible of the humbler classes to become owners, it is 
incumbent upon us to see that the Reeve does not become 
a Commissar serving a remote and somewhat nebulous en- 
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tity in Whitehall. The need of the lynch pin is obvious, 
if it is not met by the common-sense and co-operation of 
free men it will inevitably be supplied over their heads. 
That is what is now happening to an alarming extent; 
there cannot be a dozen farmers in the whole of England 
who are not resentful and annoyed by it. 

Practical people will naturally ask how is this reforma- 
tion to be brought about; they may be disappointed by 
my answer. It has first to be desired not by the theorist 
from outside, but by the men already working on or for 
the land; and the desire will not come to them except. 
through their love for their work. A farm worker, whether 
he be master or man, who is indifferent to ways and means 

rovided they pay, is but an exploiter, a maker of dust 
aeb, a parasite only fit to fill in forms. He is already 
a slave. 

Hence the first need is for lovers of the land, precisely 
as the first need of the Church is for lovers of our Lord. 

I have still vividly in my mind the picture of one at 
work in the fields who combined both loves. We were har- 
vesting oats with the old-fashioned sickle—not because the 
crop had been laid flat by a thunder-storm, but because 
we had decided that that was the best and happiest way 
of working. The women and children made the bonds, 
following the men as they cut their way forward with their 
reaping hooks into the crop. In the forefront of the battle 
the even then venerable figure of Father Vincent McNabb 
sweated with the best of us. Scapular and Rosary tucked 
into his belt, the bald head unmindful of the sun, the 
ascetic, allowing himself a rare glass of home-brewed ale, 
set a pace which the expert hand of the ex-poacher on his 
right was not ashamed to follow. 

The preacher of the love of God, and of the land He has 
given us, harvested those oats as he would harvest human 
souls for heaven. All his virtues were in tune and motion 
together, allowing him enough breath to sing the ‘ Veni 
Creator ’ with the same ease as soldiers on the march swing 
into ‘ Tipperary.’ 

Many years later Father Vincent characteristically re- 
called this ‘ unforgettable day,’ when the Reeve and the 
Priest were fellow labourers. He wrote: 
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‘Picture, if you can, all the colour and movement made 
doubly human by a ceaseless music of human banter and 
repartee and laughter. Then meditate, if you can, ona 
hundred-acre field with its First Prize Motor Harvesters 
and its one or two lonely men, tied and subjected toa 
machine... It was many years ago. I was saunteri 
through one of the fairest and most fruitful countrysides 
of England, deep in content with the loveliness and silence 
of God’s earth. Suddenly I was startled into meditation 
by the rattle of reaping machines, which seemed, to be sac. 
rilegiously wounding the English country-side. I looked 
across the beauty of an English hedgerow into a hundred. 
acre field of English wheat. Only two lonely reapers could 
be seen, and they, with their machines, were going the 
round of the field, the width of the field apart. 

‘And, whereas the hedgerow with its tangle of wild 
flowers, and the cloudless sky with its summer sun and all 
else spoke to me of life, the two silent, lonely reapers, in 
spite of the rattle of their machines, recalled Holbein’s 
Dance of Death.’ 

Fr. Vincent’s enthusiasm may be met with but rarely, 
yet I have been in many harvest fields and never found it 
entirely absent. It is there at least when the labourers are 
not being reguiated into the tempo of a motor-drawn 
reaper and binder. Love of this kind alone can free us 
from the ills which menace mankind. in these fateful years 
when the body of the State is diseased within and 
threatened by a worse evil from without. 

The disease is of course prevalent in every department 
of our economy; it may probably have to run its course 
into final chaos. Then we shall have to begin again—in- 
deed, I hope we may also want to do so—in parish units 
with a priest at the altar and an ancient with his Reeve 
in its only court. 

HiLary Peper. 
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THE LABOURS OF THE SEASONS 


Anyone who has looked carefully at those English 
churches which were built in medieval times has probably 
noticed, somewhere in the remains of their decoration, the 
homely figure of a man or woman engaged in some per- 
fectly ordinary everyday task. It may have been a man 
ploughing, a miller receiving sacks of grain at the door 
of his windmill, a fuller at work on a length of cloth, a 
woman spinning, or binding up sheaves of corn. Was 
the craftsman weary’of carving saints he had never seen; 
had he evaded the supervision of his ecclesiastical patron, 
io amuse himself by setting down a direct impression of 
the life of his day? This last his work was certainly. He 
might have spoken that same morning with the thatcher 
he carved on a bench-end; that woman spinning in the 
chimney corner, with the cat on the back of the settle, 
might be his own wife. But the carver’s work was none 
the less a part of the religious art by which fundamental 
values were kept before men’s eyes. Similar figures are 
to be found in the pages of Saxon calendars, which were 
penned and illuminated by monkish scribes. ‘The teach- 
ing of these paintings and carvings of ploughmen and spin- 
ners was an inspiring one. It was a reminder that men 
and women, by due and right fulfilment of their daily 
work, were co-operating in God’s great plan for the re- 
demption of the world. 

Sometimes these figures occur singly, and may always 
have been isolated champions of the honour of toil. More 
often there is a series, which, if it has survived in entirety, 
represents the occupations of the twelve months of the 
year. As a rule, they are not quite all labours. The 
month of May is sometimes represented by the figure of a 
girl bringing in the may blossom from the woods. I have 
seen a gallant riding out hawking stand for July. But 
most of the months are represented by the agricultural 
operation proper to the season. 
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January may be ploughing, o1 the pruning of what some. 
times luoks like vines: February may be fencing. March, 
then as now, was the time for sowing, and is represented 
by that figure of the sower which always seems to have 
a hint of parable. April may be scaring birds from the 
newly-sown seed. If May is not a holiday, we are reminded 
of shepherds tending ewes and lambs. June may be weed. 
ing the crops, July may show us a line of jolly young men 
with their scythes, mowing hay. August is nearly always 
the reaping of the corn, September the triumphant har. 
vesting of the grain. October is usually a man beating 
down acorns to feed swine, November the autumn slaugh- 
tering of swine or oxen to be salted down for winter food. 
December will be an indoor scene, sometimes threshing 
in the barn; but more often it shows a fire of crackling logs 
with a pot slung above it, on one side the husbandman 
taking a well-earned rest as he warms his hands, while the 
housewife sits on the other side of the fire, keeping an 
eye on the pot as she busies herself with distaff and spindle. 

We have here the whole round of the villagers’ year, and 
one with which even townsmen were not entirely unfami- 
liar at first hand. Burgesses had their commons for graz- 
ing stock; the vacations of students were planned so 
that they might assist with the harvest; weavers might be 
ordered to shut up their workshops, and go out to labour 
in the fields at the ingathering of the crops. Most men 
had some acquaintance with farming, and women often 
helped with the lighter work; nearly all women were spin- 
sters for their own households. Such work, in days be- 
fore power manufacture and imports on a large scale, was 
absolutely essential to the life of the community, and 
therefore commanded respect. ‘This is not to say that 
human labour was never selfishly exploited by those ina 
position to do so; but such behaviour was an offence against 
the true creed of the day and not, as it later became, a 
part of it. 

This respect for daily work died siowly. The old coun- 
trymen and countrywomen I knew as a child, hard as had 
been their lot, small as was the material reward of their 
labours, respected their work. There was for them a 
rightness, almost a holiness, about the growing and pre- 
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paring of food, even though it was not for their own en- 
joyment. ‘They were more contented, and therefore hap- 
jer, than their sons and daughters who found shorter 
hours and higher wages in the great manufacturing and 
yading towns. Dumbly they still felt that by their labours 
of field and home they were fulfilling God’s purpose. The 
ame applied to those who worked at the crafts which 
directly served their neighbours; the village or small town 
smith, wheelwright, saddler, cooper, and basket maker, still 
felt the dignity of their occupations. 

We cannot all return to the farm and the small work- 
shop. But unless we recapture something of their attitude 
towards our daily work, I doubt if we shall have peace be- 
tween nations or the component parts of them, nor indeed 
in our own souls. Unless men and women have work to 
do which in itself is worthy of respect, I doubt if we can 
build a better world than the unhappy one which has 
drifted into almost universal war. 

FREDA DERRICK. 


POSTERITY 


Swirr wrote lines which he addressed to ‘ Prince Pos- 
terity.. Desiring his approbation as a sort of patron, I 
can imagine no happier patronage. + Most literary men de- 
sire fame, and fame can only be given permanently by 
Posterity. Therefore, it is wise to praise Posterity and 
fawn upon it as I shall always be prepared to do. 

But the devil of it is that one has not the least idea 
what Posterity will be like, and, in the attempt to flatter 
or sooth Posterity the chances are that one will say some- 
thing that will bore him (or it) beyond endurance and 
thereby make an enemy of what one most desires to be 
one’s friend. 

One way of finding out what Posterity will think of 
one’s self, one’s time, and one’s interest is to read what 
very youg men have begun to say. It was a wise rule laid 
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down by a wise man that if you wanted the approbation 
of Posterity—that is if you wanted fame—you must read 
everything that is being written or, better still, hear every. 
thing that is being said by the young. 

Not a few have become famous by this simple tric 
alone, and one of them was Benjamin Disraeli—it would 
be pedantic to quarrel with his name. If he thought it 
romantic to give it a southern twist, by all means let him 
have that fun. But I have no doubt that if you went 
back sufficiently far—say twenty or thirty years—you 
would find plain ‘Israel’ staring you in the face. 

Talking of that I always find it most amusing to notice 
that men of such lineage are attracted by old families, 
Good God! If I could trace my lineage back to Israel | 
would not bother about any frills! A lineage of three 
| thousand years is good enough for me, as is also a name 
so distinguished! 

But it is no good fretting, I must reluctantly return to 
consider Posterity. 

It is my private opinion—and nothing more than a 
private opinion—that Posterity will not greatly trouble 
itself. It will take us writers for granted and think itself 
only too lucky to have inherited our achievement. 

In this 1 praise Posterity. I do more: I stroke and 
soothe Posterity until it purrs like a cat. I long ago dis. 
covered that if you praise anyone and are on such familiar 
terms as to be able to stroke and soothe them, they will 
gratify you by purring. So may Posterity purr over me. 
So may it never miaow. 

I read a very funny story once written by one of my 
younger (and therefore successful) contemporaries, who de- 
scribed a man peering into the future in a passionate de- 
sire to know what Posterity would think of him. But 
all he found was a paragraph in certain contemporary 
memories in which he was not only treated with contume- 
ly, but given only the briefest mention, and on the top 
of that found that they had got his name spelt wrong! 

Well! What I say is, serve him right! Any man who 
asks for fame after thirty, even though he be a writing 
man, is inexcusable. What we need after thirty is hap- 
piness. And do we get it? No! Not after thirty. Up 
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to thirty yes—less and less. But after thirty not at all. 

Except by a particular method of which, from the love I 

bear you, I will next describe and for ever after hold my 
ace. 

The way to get happiness (my poor mutts!) is collecting 
aflection. Get all the affection you can—it is not much 
at the best—and when you have got it, put it into a little 
bag with lavender and keep it carefully. 

Do not waste it! Do not interfere with it. Cherish it. 

The rule is simple. ‘There are some people who are 
bored by having affection thrust upon them. I can under- 
stand that. But if you want fame, which is the gift of 
Posterity alone, affection alone will give it you. Here 
you may butt in and say: ‘What about Swift? What 
about all the famous soured men in the world?’ 

My answer is. They loved. They loved much. And 
because they loved much they have their reward. 

What they loved was themselves. A strange passion! 
When you think of their faces and their manners and all 
the rest of it!’ Still, so it was; and the passionate love of 
self is, like any other form of passionate love, most fruitful. 

‘Have no doubt that Posterity will love you if you love 
yourself. The trick has never failed. Many a man has 
missed fame by forgetting this simple rule. I say again, 
love yourself! Love yourself passionately, unceasingly 
and devotedly, and you will get your reward. 

But what that reward is I am not allowed to say by the 
rules of my Trade Union. 


HILALRE BELLOC. 
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STRANGERS WITHIN 
GATES 


THEIR 


Lirite Gidding and Trefecca, Brook Farm and Fruit 
lands, Ditchling and the Cotswold Bruderhof; undenoni. 
national, Dissenting, Anglican, Catholic: for three hup. 
dred years the social history of England and the United 
States has been strewn with the experiments of Christian 
men and women who have heard a call, ‘Come out, my 
people,’ and have sought life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness in a withdrawal in varying measures from the 
world around them. The movement to which I refer is 
not monastic, though there are obvious points of contact, 
Monasticism offers an extraordinary life; these people are 
essentially seeking ordinary, normal life—and by means 
which at once cause them to be dubbed by their fellows 
‘freaks,’ ‘cranks,’ and the like. 

The Catholics of England, a small minority, are almos 
entirely an urban community, and since the war of 1914 
18 there has been a movement among them, not wide. 
spread, not really strong, but persistent, in favour of what 
may be called ‘ back-to-the-land.’ It is not my purpose 
here to sketch the history of that movement or to detail 
the various experiments, land colonies, associations, and 
so on to which it has given rise. In so far as its object 
was to get people out of the industrial areas to live on, 
and to a considerable degree by means of, the land, it has 
been an almost complete failure; and all I wish to dow 

‘to particularise what seem to me to be some of the reasons 
for its failure, reasons for which, in my opinion, it may 
be said to have deserved to fail. Not all these reasons 
apply to all the experiments or all the persons engaged 
in them: I am concerned with what scem to be common 
tendencies in English Catholic land colonies. Nor am] 
an unfriendly critic. On the contrary, I yield to no one 
in my detestation of capitalist-industrialism and its effects, 
or in my recognition of the preferability of the county 
way of life (even modern country life) to contemporary 
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city life for the human whole of body and spirit; and I sin- 
cerely admire the courage and enterprise of those who 
have attempted a drastic personal remedy for present-day 
ills. 

I have just referred to ‘land colonies,’ and right there 
seems to be a fundamental fault, perhaps the fundamental 
fault, of the movement. A number of people come into 
the country and proceed to make themselves a closed cor- 
poration, a colony, distinguished from their neighbours 
by their religion, by other principles and opinions, by 
their way of living, even sometimes by peculiarities of 
dress and deportment (e.g., beards. I like and defend 
beards, but they are not necessary to the tilling of the soil). 
By so doing, the colonists, whether they want to or not, 
cut themselves off from those around them, from their 
life and common interests; they form a peculiar people: 
a sect. 

Degenerate and neglected as it is, offering a life of grind- 
ing insufficiency both temporally and spiritually, there is 
still a rural agricultural life and tradition in England, 
organically descended from that of the middle ages (or 
wherever else you like to sce our mythical golden age). 
If a man wants to go back to the land the thing to do, I 
submit, is to go as an individual, or several individuals 
together, into that living, if feeble, stream of English ag- 
riculture, as a londowner or tenant farmer or hired man, 
according to his circumstances. He is then part of the 
agricultural people, not cut off from them; if he has any . 
contribution to make he makes it organically from within, 
and does not vainly try to teach or impose it from outside. 
Above all, he is then in a position humbly to learn from 
those who can teach him so much. All country life grew 
to its best from natural units, families, hamlets, villages, 
from a common life, not from ‘ colonies’ and external doc- 
trines; surely it can be restored only in the same way. 
Talk has been heard of establishing a * Catholic agricul- 
tural village.’ But the thing would be a freak even if 
it could happen: it would have no proper place in the 
common life. Besides, a village cannot be established: 
it is an organism that grows out of a variety of circum- 
stances. 
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Allied to this consideration is the woman's problen, 
There have been, and are, places to train Catholic men 
for the land; I have never heard of one to train women 
for their wives. Yet how many individual and corporate 
land attempts have broken down on the womans side, 4 
girl who has had an urban upbringing and worked fo 
several years as a stenographer, or one who has read wisely 
as well as widely and been to an art school, may give , 
notional assent, or a sincere real assent, to her husband's 
enthusiasm and what it means for her. But the odds are 
heavy that it will be far too much for her in practice, 
and she can’t be blamed if she refuses to go on or makes 
it impossible for her husband te go on. 

Let the man who wants to work on the land marry a 
girl who is there already, some farmer’s daughter or one 
from the wilds of Wales or Yorkshire. But she almost cer. 
tainly will fiot be a Catholic. And so what? Granted that 
it is most desirable in principle (to say nothing of canon 
law) that man and wife should be of the same religion, 
nevertheless many a good Catholic marrics a good Pro. 
testant for less good reasons than I am concerned with 
here. 

Sooner or later in conversation with ‘ colonists ’ the con- 
version of England to the faith of its fathers is bound 
to crop up. No doubt the presence of numbers of Catho- 
lics, sharing the life and fortunes of their neighbours and 
distinguished by their practical Christianity, would be a 
most powerful factor in breaking down the prejudice of 
the solidly Protestant or indifferent English rural popula- 
tion. But as things are, the colonists’ * popery ’ is simply 
one among their other peculiarities—like beards and con- 
tempt for radio and reaping with a hook—and one which 
is usually a sine qua non * membership of the colony. 
Nor is the Faith always held and practised modestly, but 
flaunted in the faces of those who are ignorant, suspicious 
and fearful of it, held up before them almost as if adher- 
ence to the Church of Rome would cure all ills—and make 
us all ‘ simple-lifers.’ The motive is good: apostolic zeal. 
But the effects are deplorable. People are brought to in- 
tegral Christianity in rural England as elsewhere, by 
modest works of faith, hope and charity, and carrying one- 
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lf humbly withal; table-thumping and dogmatising and 
despising people who live in towns defeat their own ends. 
To produce followers religion must be eirenical, and 
Catholics must sympathetically associate themselves with 
the activities and interests of their Protestant neighbours 
to the uttermost degree that is legitimate. A man may 
‘maximise’ religiously and morally as much as he likes 
for himself, but he has no business to try and impose his 
rigours on other people. 

The type of ‘ land-colonism ’ I have principally in mind 
is definitely a personal vocation for the few; and a voca- 
tion that is entitled to respect. Unfortunately its devotees, 
its exaltés, seem to regard it as a universal panacea and— 
at least in their talk—would apparently urge it on all and 
sundry. They talk a lot about liberty, but their practice 
of it tends to be rudimentary. ‘They talk and ratiocinate 
wo much altogether—their job is tillage. 

These ‘colonists’ may or may not know more about 
farming than their neighbours; seme of their methods that 
so astonish those same neighbours may or may not be good 
practice in twentieth-century conditions: what is certain 
is that those neighbours are making a living of sorts and 
making it within the ‘ apostolic succession ’ of their native 
wadition, however debased and obfuscated that tradition 
may be; whereas the colonists are generally not making a 
living and are definitely outside the local tradition. They 
are a sect, cut off from the main body; and the fact that 
their social and economic doctrine may be sound does not 
justify the tendency, sometimes apparent, to give them- 
selves airs about it to the plain folk around them, who 
very properly are only amused when ‘ taught to suck eggs’ - 
by those whom they regard as cranks and who in any case 
are strangers within their gates. 

Doctrine—there’s another rub. Catholic land colonies 
are generally mixed up in a greater or less degree with 
that’ definite philosophy and infinitely varied concrete 
usually called ‘ Distributism.’ Now the high-priests of 
contemporary distributism were the late G. Kk. Chesterton 
and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, both great and estimable men— 
but not faultless. And among their faults is an aptitude 
for producing an explosive epigram or a dogmatic affirma- 


BLACKFRIARS 
tion precisely at the point where reasoned proof is called 
for. This aptitude has become a habit in some of their 
followers, and too many of them are nothing if not doc. 
trinaire. This is most clearly displayed in the attitude of 
many ‘colonists’ to the products of the industrial system, 
especially modern machinery. 

They are prone to pride themselves on their clear 
thinking and consistency (qualities, it is sometimes to be 
inferred, that can be found only in communion with the 
Holy See!), and yet their practical relations with indus. 
trialistn won't bear examination. All of us who live ina 
‘civilised ’ country in the twentieth century are inextric. 
ably tied up with the industrial system; whether we like 
it or not, we can’t get away from it—if we do, we die, and 
our first duty is to conserve life and support our families, 
We may well feel it incumbent upon us, for one reason 
or another, to make use of that system and its products 
as little as may be: but when we draw a line it should 
be drawn rationally and not arbitrarily. Our ‘ colonists’ 
are inclined to be arbitrary. They will expend valuable 
time and energy in getting wood fuel because they won't 
burn coal—but they use paraffin in their lamps and but 
few make their own candles. They justify (and rightly) 
their use of railroad trains, but jib at the telephone; they 
will possess bicycles but not motor-cars, factory soap but 
not baths. They scorn the delights of main drainage and 
company’s water, but make free use of such public ser- 
vices as the post office and concrete roads. ‘They wear 
factory-inade boots and corduroys, but pity the poor clerk 
who gets his suit from the same factory. They most praise- 
worthily themselves make things that other people buy in 
poorer quality—but it is industrialism’s tools, materials 
and transport that enable them to do so. I am not de- 
fending industrialism (which I abhor) or the products of 
mass-production, many of which are beneath contempt. 


I am complaining of what has become precious like anti- ° 


industrial ballyhoo. 

_ This might be excused and passed over as an excess of 
enthusiasm or a mistaken intransigence in a good cause. 
But unhappily it has got mixed up with morals, and when 
moral fervour comes in at the door charity is too often 
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blown out of the window—and common-sense, too. Years 
ago a gothic-revivalist referred in The Commonweal (New 
York) to concrete as ‘obscene,’ and when I asked how 
could concrete be obscene or natural stone chaste, answer 
came there none. Some of the ‘ colonists’ talk almost as 
if those who do not share their views, or who decry their 
practice, are therefore wallowing in heresy, intellectual 
dishonesty and mortal sin—they do not even give us the 
benefit of invincible ignorance. I have heard some of 
them maintain that a Catholic is not entitled to do all 
that the Church does not condemn to alleviate the spiri- 
tual and tempora! hardship and moral difficulties brought 
upon him by capitalist industrialism; I have heard them 
imply that the clergy ought not to do all that the Church 
allows to enable their urban flocks to live as best they may 
ina bad world. Presumably their fathers-in-God should 
order them to flee to the mountains—and excommunicate 
them if they don’t. This is doctrinairness in excelsis, an 
apotheosis of sectarianism. I am not saying that I do not 
think it is the business of the clergy to oppose any oppres- 
sive social system, or that in fact all of them do all that 
they might in this line: I am saying that that is not their 
first business. 

There are, too, some queer and inconsequent things 
mixed up with back-to-the-landery among Catholics in 
England, mostly arising from distributist influences. These 
are unlikely to survive the present upheaval, maybe, in- 
deed, they are already forgotten, so there is no need to re- 
fer to them here. And anyway [ have said enough to make 
my meaning clear: that the efforts of Catholics to find eco- 
nomic and social salvation on the land are unlikely to be 
more successful in the future than hitherto unless we in 


some respects change the form and spirit of those efforts. 


DoNALD ATIWATER. 


RICH AND POOR 
ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM (347—407)! 


Lay not up for yourselves treasure on earth. Havi 


cast out the disease of vainglory [Matt. vi, 1-18; all later » 


references are to Matthew], our Lord turns opportunely 
now to speak of forsaking our possessions, for nothing so 
much makes men desire wealth as the desire for glory. 
Through this it is that men think of having their bands of 
slaves, swarms of eunuchs, horses with gold trappings, sil- 
ver tables and suchlike ridiculous things; not to satisfy a 
need, not to enjoy a pleasure, but to make a display before 
the many. Earlier he had spoken only of the need for 
mercy; now he shows how much that mercy implies, and 
he says Lay not up treasure. The doctrine of the con- 
tempt for riches was not to be set forth all at once—the 
disease was too masterful; hence he clears the way first, 
divides the teaching up, and puts it before the hearer’s 
mind in a way that makes acceptance easier. ‘Thus he 
said first: Blessed are the merciful (v, 7); then Agree with 
ihine adversary (v, 25); then again, /f any man would con- 
tend with thee in judgment and take away thy coat, give 
him thy cloak also (v, 40); then at last he says what goes 
far beyond the rest. What he said first was this: ‘ If you 
sce a lawsuit threatening, act thus; better to lose without 
fighting than fight and keep.’ But here he no longer 
* speaks of a man bringing to trial or brought to trial; no 
such thing is mentioned; he teaches contempt for riches 
for its own sake. 

Thus he makes it plain that he lays down the law rather 
for the giver than the receivers of mercy; so that even if 
no one wrongs us or seeks to carry us off to judgment, even 
so we are to despise our goods and give them to those in 
need. Yet here, too, he has not set out the whole thing, 


' Exposition «of St. Matthew’s Gospel, vi, 19-26. Text in 
Migne, P.G., 57, cols. 288-300. 
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rather he comes to it little by little; though he himself 
in the wilderness had striven so supremely over these very 
things (iv, 8-10). But he does not bring forward or pub- 
lish this (it was not the time for revealing it); as yet he 
only considers arguments, preserving in his words the office 
of counsellor rather than lawgiver. For after saying, Lay 
nol up for yourselves treasure on earth, he continues thus: | 
where moth and rust do corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal. Here then he uses the nature of the 

lace and the presence of the despoilers to prove the loss 
of the treasure here and the security of the treasure there. 
Nor does he leave it thus; he brings in another argument. 
He makes the very source of men’s fears a ground for his 
exhortation. ‘ What do you fear?’ he says. ‘That if you 
give alms your money will be lost? Why then, give alms, 
and your money will not be lost; so far from that, it will 
receive increase, for the wealth of heaven is added to it’... 

For the present, then, he puts forward what may per- 
suade them best . . and he reaches them from two sides. He 
does not say only, ‘ If you give alms, your riches are kept’; 
he threatens the contrary, ‘If you do not give, they are 
lost’. . . ‘ What then?’ you say. ‘ Does a moth make away 
with gold?’ No, perhaps, but thieves do. ‘What then? 
Is everyone robbed?’ Not everyone, but more men than 
not. Then to meet such reasoning he proceeds to a fur- 
ther argument .. . Where a man’s treasure is, there is his 
heart also (vi, 22). Even if, says our Lord, even if none 
of these things happens, yet it is no small loss you must 
suffer by chaining yourself to things below, by becoming 
a slave instead of free, banished from what belongs to 
heaven, impotent to lift your mind to what is noble, keep- 
ing it always on money, usury, ioans, profits, and igno- 
‘minious traffickings. What state could be more miserable? 
A man so placed will be worse off than any slave; he 
draws on himself the worst of tyrannies, and betrays the 
most vital thing of all, the dignity and the freedom of 
man... 

To make this plainer, our Lord turns his discourse from 
things of the mind to things of sense. The lamp of the 
body is the eye (vi, 22). What he says is this: Do not 
bury gold and suchlike things in the earth; you only hoard 
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them for moth and rust and thieves. And if you esca 
those harms, you wil] not escape the enslavement of the 
heart and the chaining of it to things below; for where 
your treasure is, there is your heart also. But if you lay 
up your wealth in heaven, you not only will earn the re. 
ward appointed, but here and now you receive your prize 
from heaven, since you are already transported thither— 


your thoughts are the thoughts of heaven, and your cares’ 


are for things there. . . If instead you turn earthwards, your 
lot will be reversed. If these words are still not clear, 
hear what follows: If therefore thine eye be sound, thy 
whole body shall be full of light; but if thine eye be dis. 
eased, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If then 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is the dark. 
ness! (vi, 23). If, he says, you do not know what harm 
to the mind means, learn it from a bodily example; for 
what the eye is to the body, that the mind is to the soul. 
Therefore, as with the body we guard the soundness of the 
eye, so with the soul and the soundness of the mind. If 
we cripple the mind, which ought to enlighten the rest of 
us, how henceforth are we to see clearly at all? God gave 
us a mind that with it we might disperse our ignorance 
and have a right judgment of things—that we might use 
it as a light and a weapon against what hurt and harmed 
us, and so might remain safe. This gift we betray for the 
sake of things which are neither necessary nor useful. The 
very reasons why men desire evil are made deterrents from 
evil and incitements to good. Why, he says, do you desire 
wealth? Is it not to enjoy pleasure and luxury? But you 
cannot attain this by such means—rather the contrary. 
If our eyes are put out, the loss deprives us of pleasant 
perceptions; much greater will be the deprivation if we 
pervert and cripple the mind. Again, why do you bury 
your treasure in the earth? For safe keeping? Here too 
you defeat your own purpose. What do you desire? To 
keep your wealth safe and enjoy pleasure? Both of these 
I will give you superabundantly if you store your gold 
where I bid you store it... 

Thus he shows us how benighted are men who are mad 
for riches. Just as men in the dark see nothing clearly, 
taking a rope for a serpent, so rich men shrink from what 
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js in no way terrible for one who has eyes. They tremble 
at poverty, and at less than that—at the slightest loss. If 
they lose a trifle, they show more grief and distress than 
men who are starving. Many a rich man has hanged him- 
self because he could not endure such a mishap. Wealth 
has made them soft for everything except its own service. 
When wealth bids them slave for it, they are reckless of 
murder, stripes, abuse and all manner of shame. And this 
betokens their depth of misery—where resolve is called 
for, they are the worst of cowards; where caution is needed, 
they are shameless and foolhardy . . . ‘Thus they are doubly 
blinded; they are maimed by the distortion of their minds, 
they are befogged by the cares which cheat them... A man 
in darkness is rid of dark when the sun appears, but not 
the man whose eyes are blinded. It is so with these; when 
the Sun of Justice himself appears, wealth shuts their eyes 
fast; he calls, but they do not hear... 

No man can serve two masters; for either he will hate 
the one and love the otker, or he will cleave to the one 
and despise the other (vi, 24). What our Lord has said 
is much and weighty, but he adds more, and his words are 
more terrible. What could be more terrible than this text 
if for the sake of riches we should leave the service of 
Christ? ‘Though what could be more lovable if we should 
reject them and give him our love and affections pure? 
The hurtfulness of wealth, he says, is not only that it arms 
thieves against you, nor even that it so utterly darkens the 
mind; there is this also, that it casts you out from the ser- 
vice of God and makes you captive to lifeless goods—a two- 
fold hurt, since it makes you serve what you should com- 
mand and takes you from the service of God, which of all 
things is the most necessary for you .  . Then with more 
severity he goes on: not only will such a man not serve; 
he will hate, and turn himself away. Either he will hate 
the one and love the other, or he will cleave to the one 
and despise the other. You might think that this is the 
same thing twice, but it is no chance wording. Lest you 
should say, ‘I have become a slave once and for all, I have 
accepted the tyranny of wealth,’ our Lord shows that a 
change is possible, that a man may pass from either to 
either . . . Then at length he unveils himself; he goes on; 
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You cannot serve God and Mammon. Well may we shud. 
der when we consider what we have forced Christ to say, 
setting God and gold side by side. But if the words are 
to be shuddered at, how much more the thing in action— 
the putting the tyranny of gold before the fear of God! 

“What then?’ you say. ‘Was not the thing possible 
among men of old?’ No. ‘ How then did Abraham, how 
did Job win his good repute?’ Do not name men who 
were rich; name men who served riches. Job was ri@, 
but he did not serve mammon; he had it and controlled 
it; he was its master, not its slave. He possessed his wealth 
like one who is steward of another’s goods; far from seizing 
the things of others, he bestowed his own on those in 
need. What is more, he did not even rejoice in present 
wealth; this he showed by the words, If I was glad be. 
cause I had great riches (Job xxxi, 25); and therefore he 
did not grieve when they left him. But the rich to-day 
are not like him; their state is worse than a slave's, and 
they pay tribute to mammon as to a ruthless tyrant. The 
love of money has stormed the citadel of their minds; 
thence daily it issues its commands, full of all manner of 
iniquity; and none of them dares to disobey. No moreof 
such useless cavils. God has declared it once for all; he 
has said that the one service and the other cannot be re- 
conciled. Who are you to say that they can? 

Then, having shown through all this how much is gained 
by despising riches, our Lord proves lastly that what he 
counsels is possible: Therefore I say to you: Be not anxious 
for your life, what you shall eat, or for your body, what 
you shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment? Behold the fowls of the air (vi, 25-6). 

Let us not think that such counsels are impossible; there 
are many who follow them even now. If you do not know 
this, it is not to be wondered at; Elias too thought that 
he was alone, yet he was told, I have left to myself seven 
thousand men (III Kings xix, 18). Thus there are even 
now many who live an apostolic life. If we do not be- 
lieve this, it is not for lack of those who keep the counsels, 
it is through our own estrangement from such things. But 
for you it is enough to learn not to grasp for more, to un- 
derstand that almsgiving is good and that we ought to dis 
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tribute from what we have. Hold by this, beloved, and 
you will soon proceed to the rest. For the present, let 
us lay aside useless extravagance, be ¢ontent with what is 
reasonable,.and learn that whatever we are to have is to 
be won by honest work. When St. John spoke with the 
publicans and soldiers, he bade them be content with their 
earnings (Lk. iii, 12-14). He would gladly have led them 
to another and nobler discipline; but since as yet they 
were not ready, he speaks of the lesser things; had he 
spoken of the higher, they would have paid no heed to 
those and‘ would have lost even the lower. In the same 
way we also would train you in these imperfect things. 
We know that to forsake all possessions is a burden too 
heavy for you, and that such a discipline is as much above 
yours as heaven above the earth. Let us then cling at 
least to the lowest of what is bidden us; for even this is 
no small thing to exhort you to. True, even among the 
pagans, some have performed the harder thing—albeit not 
with the due motive—and have stripped themselves of pos- 
sessions altogether. But with you we shall be content if 
you give abundant alms; if we go forward thus, we shall 
soon reach the further thing. But if we do less than this, 
what pardon can we hope for, we who are commanded 
to surpass those of the Old Law and who yet are left be- 
hind by pagan philosophers? How can we defend our- 
selves, if we who should be angels and sons of God cannot 
remain even human? .To snatch and strive for more is a 
thing for brute beasts, not for civilised men; or rather, 
men who assail others’ possessions are worse than_ brute 
beasts. For beasts it is natural instinct; but we—adorned 
with reason—what pardon shall we be granted if we fall 
into degradation against our nature? Let us then con- 
sider the goal of the discipline set before us; if we would 
shun the appointed chastisement, let us hasten at least to 
accomplish half the course; then, gaining further along the 
path, make for the very height of good. May we all win 
thither, through the grace and favour of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom be glory and power for ever. AMEN. 


Translated by WALTER SHEWRING, 
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REVIEWS 


THE LAND. 


a ENGLAND AND THE Farmer. Edited by H. J. Massingham, 
(Batsford ; 10s. 6d.) 


This bock recalls the grim saying of a teacher to his pupils, 
‘Never read books; study them. Whilst life is so short and 
loyalty so precious, books not worth studying are not worth 
reading.’ 

If we wished to show that this book was worth studying we 
should have to quote well nigh every line of it. One of its 
first claims upon our time and pains is that it is a book written 
by Englishmen who love Eng—land. ‘The very photographs 
are an Address of Loyalty to the Soil. There is a study in an 
Old-style Hand-reaper that might go side by side with Millet’s 
Glaneurs. There is a chiaroscuro study of The Evening Pint 

: hardly to be beaten by the old masters of Flemish and Dutch 
Ht interiors. There is an unforgettable English Earth which 
Rodin would have been proud to have painted. 

As soil and toil are the two ultimate realities, and as wisdom 
is the judgment on things proximate by things ultimate, this 
little book written by eight Englishmen is a book of wisdom. 

For example, the chapter on Rural Reconstruction gives us 
a tragedy which, though on a smaller scale, equals the dramatic 
quality of the collapse of France. Speaking of group move- 
ments towards the land the tragedy is fitly opened with the 
quiet words : 


‘Many, of course, are of the idealist type and lacking in 
structural soundness; too often they are foreign bodies in 
the context of a suspicious and sceptic countryside. 

‘ One great experiment in the south-west of England stands 
forth as a supreme warning how not to do it. 

‘ Begun from motives of sincere idealism, it has in practice 
become a caricature of nearly everything which this chapter 
has sought to prescribe’ (pp. 105-106). 


This south-western tragedy with all it grew out of and all 
it grew into would be well worth the few shillings that will 
buy the whcle book. 

Again, ‘ Nazareth’ is beginning to be recognised not as a 
hopeless dream, but as a fundamental, vital reality when Eng- 
lishmen who love England can write the following : 
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‘Scepticism as to the practicability of a nexus of small- 
holders is widespread and Lord Northbourne makes the true 
int that they are incompatible with the wholly dispropor- 
tionate value given to money . . . to cultivate our own soil 
with the minute devotions that the small farm demands and 
usually receives means a new orientation of Society... It 
means the return to small units and to the splitting up of the 
communities squeezed into huge towns’ (p. 5). 


It has long been the conviction of the present writer that 
no people can be kept on the land, still less be led out to the 
land, except by religion. The same fundamental] fact is the 
soul of the words : 


‘It seems to me that what is needed above all is not more 
and more organisation, and still less draining the land of 
more and more men, but an act of faith’ (p.1o). 


No wonder that in their recent Joint Pastoral on Social Justice 
the Bishops of Australia have asked their Government to dis- 
courage town-flats and to encourage homes and homesteads 
on the land. P 

Itis now time that a book like England and the Farmer shall 
have a supplement. Not everyone who has asked the world in 
ruins to return to the dignity of land-work and to the beauty 
of hand-work has also seen that these two are one. Not every- 
one who knows that, as the land can be self-sufficient, the less 
it takes from the town the better; and the better even for the 
‘own. 

Someone, then, must give us a book of the simple, fundamen- 
tal things that man’s hand and brain can make from the things 
in or on the soil. Such a book will become a Primer of the 
Redemption of England and of the world; for only by a fel- 
iwwship of land-work and hand-work can the world’s workers 


be redeemed. 
VincENT McNass, O.P. 


Livinc In THE Country. By Frederick D. Smith and Barbara 
Wilcox. (Black; 7s. 6d.) 

This book (a second edition) is intended as a practical intro- 
duction to country life, and rapidly covers such subjects as the 
tuying and repair of cottages, housekeeping, gardening, the 
care of animals, timber, fencing, and legal advice. It is ad- 
dressed chiefly to the many town-dwellers who since the war 
have been living in the country for the first time, and to such. 
a public will doubtless prove useful. The authors are full of 
good intentions and have seen something of the meaning of 
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country life, but their point of view remains in many ways ur. 


and in modern civilisation generally. To the real countryma 
a number of their practical hints will appear practical in th 
wrong way; thus the pages on cows and pigs provide muh 
information on clinical cleanliness and on proteins and vit, 
mins (‘ The pig . . . is a veritable store-house of vitamin B, 
: but the novice will learn nothing from them on the elementary 
difficulties of milking cows or capturing truant animals, ~ 
We suggest that the authors should reconsider their Opinion 
that rates in the country are ‘ generally negligible ’ (p. 2); tha 
they should become better acquainted with the writings of 
Cobbett, Lymington and Massingham; and that if they wish 
to make merry over rustic taste in pictures (p. 65), it might be 
safer to change their illustrator. Two Farm Lasourers. 


Make Fruitrut THE Lanp. By Sir George Stapledon. (Kegan 
J Paul; 1s.) 
There can be nothing but praise for the general outlines of 
Sir George Stapledon’s essay, which he has sub-titled ‘A Policy 
for Agriculture,’ and your reviewer, in order to test its effect, 
immediately bought further copies and lent them to farmer 
friends with the request that they would let him know their 
opinion. This they d'd and the results, as a whole, were a 
severe disappointment. Their primary objection was the im- 
practicability of the policy; too much interference, too great 
a danger of the Bureaucrat seizing control; that Agriculture 
would never be able to stand the financial strain and still re 
tain its independence. That if the agricultural worker’s pay 
was commensurate with his town brother, there’d be no holding 
him, and, finally, although Sir George might know a deal about 
farming and run his own farm, he didn’t have to get his living 
off it, so couldn’t really understand. As to Sir George’s scheme 
for the reclamation of poor land, of his solution of the labour 
and housing problem and of ley farming, they were hardly mes 
tioned and such criticism as was offered was so uninformed 
as to be valueless. 
Now the point your reviewer would wish to emphasise is that 
all these farmers had enjoyed a secondary education, all were 
well under fifty, two at least were members of their War Agri- 
cultural Committee, and all truly representative of their county. 
True, few of the county’s farms ace really large (most range 
between 80 to 200 acres), but equally true they are of the size 
and type that stand to gain most by adopting Sir George's 


policy. 
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The foregoing must go far to show where the real weakness 
in Agriculture lies; lack of education or a surfeit of education 
that has forgotten or ignores ‘first principles and bedrock 
realities : man is the product of the land he cultivates.’ 

If only a far-seeing Ministry would distribute copies of this 
essay before the autumn to each War Agricultural Committee 
and ask that it might be read and studied, then one person at 
last would be easier in his mind about next season than he is 
at the moment—and with good reason. 

EDWARD ROBINSON. 


SCIENCE. 


Jue Screntivic ArutupE. By C. H. Waddington. (Pelican 
Books; 6d.) 

Dr. Watddington 1s a highly intelligent Cambridge biologist ; 
ie writes as an enthusiast for science as « way of life, and as 
acitizen with a strong social conscience. His view is that, 
in the breakdown cf our civilisation and the loss ef our tradi- 
tions, the scientific attitude alone provides adequate positive 
ideals for persona! and social life. He emphasises the import- 
ance of the scientific attitude for the whole of life, and claims 
that science must take the lead in modern culture, joining with 
artists and writers as their inspiration, if use is to be made of 
the possibilities of a rich life which technical advances provide. 
In particular, he holds that a scientific attitude would lead to 
un economic system in which production was carried on for 
the common good, and an educational system in which the 
present waste of talent in the poorer.classes was much reduced. 
He holds chat the scientific attitude, properly understood, is 
wlerant, friendly and humane; that in it the conflicting claims 
of freedom and order are resolved; that as a way of life it is 
self-consistent and harmonious; and that indeed it is to be 
identified with the ethical attitude. 

These are large claims—much too large if by ‘ science’ one 
understands the traditional natural sciences. But this is not 
Dr. Waddington’s usage, and if we examine what he means 
by science, the claims become reasonabie. He first defines 
science as the organised attempt of mankind to discover how 
things work as causal systems, and distinguishes it from magic 
and religion, but leaves undefined its relation to philosophy. 
From the book as a whole it appears that by ‘ scientific’ he 
means simply ‘ rational.’ He designates the scicntific attitude 
as objective and unprejudiced, as opposed to sentimental and 
a priori; and the method of progress in a scientific culture he 
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defines as ‘ action based on sensitive examination of the faci 
and rational inference from them.’ It would seem, in fac, 
that Dr. Waddington has written of the rational attitude, tak. 
ing as a representative type the practice of natural science, He 
recognises, in fact, that the mental habits and virtues learne 
in the work of the natural sciences should, if they constitute 
one’s main experience of rational behaviour, overflow into the 
whole of life and raise both personal living and social instity. 
tions to a rational level. For natural science is, conspicuously, 
a discipline which employs the results of reason working on 
sensible evidence, in a rational unity of thought and action; jt 
demands both intellectual and practical effort, respect both for 
fact and logic. Moreover, it is a social enterprise, demanding 
willing co-operation between different workers, and consequent- 
ly appreciation and respect for the human person. It may, 
therefore, be fairly taken as a type and microcosm of national 
life. 

Dr. Waddington does not, however, explicity state that he 
has done so, and the use which he appears to make of the 
term ‘ science’ seems possibly misleading. But his view might 
be re-siated in terms which make it clearer that the natural 
sciences do not supplant metaphysics, morals, or political 
theory, and cannot supply all the knowledge needed in such 
rational pursuits as running a farm or a family. The argument 
would then run as follows. The pursuit of natural science is 
a microcosm of all rational activity, in the sense indicated 
above. It is not possible for science, while it is alive at all, 
to be false to the rational spirit ; for false science is easily dis. 
proved, by experiments reproduced at will, and it would, more- 
over, lead to failure when applied. Consequently science may 
be relied upon to exhibit rational standards. Further, the na 
ture of science is becoming more widely known, through its 
influence on daily life. It could, therefore, be a very powerful 
means of leading men to apply rational standards not only in 
scientific activity, but in all activities. This influence is speci- 
ally important in view of the Nazi attack on the fundamentals 
of truth and the human person. Such a view of science merits, 
we think, the greatest attention. 

Dr. Waddington thinks that nothing else can supply a suf- 
ficiently powerful and widely-Known ideal for our society. If 
this be so, it is for Christians to make known the rational 
spirit of science, to lead men from it to a vision of rational life 
in general, and thence to fulfilment in the life of grace which 
is not only rational but a sharing in the very life of God. 


E. F. Caupin. 
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[ue SOCIAL RELATIONS OF SCIENCE. By J. G. Crowther. (Mac- 
milan; 12s. 6d.) 


There was an early period in the recent discussions on the 
interactiun of science and society when slick statement and 
a priori judgment were the order of the day. This has now 
given place to a more honest historical method; the emphasis 
yn facts is much to be applauded, though the interpretations 
of them are not always convincing. Mr. Crowther’s book is 
no exception, in that it is packed with useful material, worthy 
of a better arrangement and interpretation. It contains a series 
of historical studies on the place of science and scientists in 
various social milieux. Nearly one third of the book is con- 
cerned with the twentieth century and the rapid development 
of a social conscience among scientific leaders; the material 
collected here is valuabie. The sections on Galileo and on 
Bacon are also of considerable interest. Other sections are 
less reliable ; chose on prehistorical periods are surprisingly dog- 
matic, and those on pre-sixteenth century periods are markedly 
unappreciative of thought in fields other than natural science. 
The author believes that the social repute or disrepute of manual 
labour has been a decisive influence on the development of 
sience. Such a view seems over-simplified agd unduly neg- 
lectful ef many other influences—for instance, the intellectual 
inluences which shaped the mental climate of the times—and 
inoreover lacking in depth, for it seems likely that the social 
repute of craftsmanship in a given culture could be traced fur- 
ther back, to the dominant conception in that culture of the 
nature and destiny of man. Nevertheless, we have here a 
genuine factor in the rise of science; its exposition in this 
book may serve to indicate the complexity of the problem. 


The merits of Mr. Crowther’s writing are his obvious effort 
at clarity and objectivity, his long and useful quotations, and 
his biog-aphies and references. Its defects are a simplification 
of statement and a naiveté of judgment which at times are 
quite startling. It is characteristic of the author that he quotes 
at length St. Thomas on the proofs of the existence of God, 
but makes it obvious that his understanding of St. Thomas is 
extremely limited. It is not for its judgments or theses that 
cne values this book, but for its collection of historical data, 
and for its emphasising, by its very plan and scope, that science, 
although an autonomous body of truth, does not develop in a 
vacuum, but in a society with which it has close and important 
relations. 


E. F. Caupin. 
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ENGLISH LETTERS. 


Drayton Anp His Cixcie. By Bernard H. Newdigate, 
(Biackwell : The Shakespeare Head ; 15s.) 


If the contemporary estimate of the poetry of Michael Dray. 
ton remains that of Sir Sidney Lee in The Cambridge History 
g of English Literature, it will not be the fault of Mr. Newdigate 
and the Shakespeare Head Press. ‘For the most part,’ says 
Dr. Lee, ‘ Drayton is a sonneieer on the normal Elizabethan 
pattern, and his sonnets are rarely distinguished by poetic ele. 
vation. Occasionally, a thin rivulet of natural sentiment winds 
its way through the fantastic conceits which his wide reading 
suggests to him. But only in his famous sonnet did his genius 
find in that poetic form full scope ’ (Vol. II], p. 263). 

The present work grew out of the fifth volume of the Shake. 
speare Head Drayton, of which publication began in 1931. It 
‘is meant to be used as a companion to the collected Drayton, 
and should be read with frequent reference to the introductions 
and notes of the fifth volume as well as to the text of the poems, 
of which it is a biographical commentary.? Yet in so far as it 
‘ has an existenge of its own, and is intended to have an in 

fluence by which ‘it is hoped that a greater number of readers 
may become interested in Drayton and his work, and so be 
drawn to the fuller study of his poetry,’ it would have been 
good to include in it an essay upon'the poetry itself, and also 
a short bibliography. The fact is that Drayton is not ac pre 
sent a well-known writer : in anthologies, except the most scho- 
larly, there are included only selections from Polyolbion and 
the ‘famous sonnet.’ This book is certainly likely to increase 
interest in the man: ic is a pity that there should not be pro 
vided at the same time a guide to the poetry, which resembles 
in many ways the native countryside of the poet: it is capable 
of producing satisfaction of a high order, but it will not do 
that without the creation of an intimacy which at first appears 
, difficult of approach. This, of course, is by no means peculiar 
, to Drayton: the modern reader can somewhat easily be at 
tracted by the rather hard brilliance of Elizabethan poetry, 
which is capable of appreciation on at least two levels : one can 
enjoy the charm which anycne interested in poetry at all finds 
. at once there; or one can attempt a deeper penetration of the 
mode and quality of feeling which produced that poetry. It 
is this which leads to a study of a complex and somewhat con 
tradictory approach to reality which is the origin of that later, 
so-called metaphysical poetry, which has been revalued in our 
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own time with effects which cannot yet be known. Michael 
Drayton was a man of such wide acquaintance, as this splendid 
study brings out so well, that he will certainly provide a 
suitable centre for a study of the Elizabethan mind. 

The industry and scholarship which have produced this book 
command admiration: Mr. Newdigate’s research extends over 
alarge part of the Elizabethan period, and includes some sug- 
gestive contributions to Shakespearean studies. It is not a 
matter for surprise that an interest of nearly twenty years lies 
behind it. Michael Drayton and his Circle is in the tradition 
of the publications of The Shakespeare Head, whose work 
has been to produce critical editions which will not only be 
valuable as works of scholarship, but will be printed with an 
accuracy and beauty worthy of such works. There is nothing 
about this book to indicate that it is a war-time production : 
the paper and binding are of the usual quality. Books like this. 
and the recent Herbert of the Oxford University Press come 
at any time, to use a phrase of Chesterton’s, as a ‘ breathing 
of the very air of better things’: during a war they stand 
for an attitude of mind that, of its very nacure, must be eternal. 


Luke Turner, O.P. 


Tut Dry Satvaces. A Poem. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber and 
Faber ; 1s.) 


Between Burnt Norton and East Coker there was an inter- 
val of some five years. East Coker has been followed now by 
afurther poem which goes far to make clear a rather puzzling 
development in Mr. Eliot’s verse. The complex, obscure, and 
somewhat broken movement of Burnt Norton shows already a 
departure from the manner of such poems as Gerontion, which 
had been regarded as the true culmination of Mr. Eliot’s style : 
there is a tendency to diffuseness, a certain lack of those quali- 
ties of ‘ wit’ which he himself taught us to look for. But in 
Burnt Norton this was not accompanied by that general sim- 
plification of manner, that abandonment of so much that made 
the earlier poetry the kind of poetry it was, which, in East 
Coker, suggests the Eliot of the verse plays rather than the 
author of Ash Wednesday. The Dry Salvages is a further 
poem in the same manner : the former technique of suggestion 
and association is not wholly given up; yet the poem as a whole 
is expository and direct : the river- and sea-symbolism is massed 
up, insisted upon, explained by the verse which accompanies 
it. There are lines which could have been written by only one 
man : 
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In a drifting boat with a slow leakage, 
The silent listening to the undeniable 
Clamour of the bell of the last annunciation ; 


and it may be said that in general this is a more perfect, , 
stronger poem than East Coker. It contains verse which shoys 
that mastery of words which places Mr. Eliot so far above th 
mere dexterity of the depressing Marxist group; and yet; ‘, 
strong brown god—sullen, untamed and intractab!e,’ ‘ the toll. 
ing bell,’ ‘ the future is a faded song,’ ‘ pressed between yelloy 
leaves of a book,’ ‘ wistful regret’: the whole poem is filled 
with lapses and tired phrases which restate the problem of the 
future of poetic language, and leave doubts in the mind which 
cannot be removed entirely by the hope which this poem really 
does give that the next phase of Mr. Eliot’s work will give 
back the earlier intensity with a greater, more Shakespearean 
simplicity. 

Yet it would be unfair to leave things like that: it would be 
ignoring the ‘achievement which this poem represents: a pro- 
gress towards a simplification which will not be a falsification: 
a singleness of vision which includes here elements from Ash 
Wednesday, Burnt Norton, and East Coker. It is no easy 
glory which Mr. Eliot offers: no romantic fulfilment. Rather, 
as he has progressed towards the still point, Mr. Eliot sees it 
differently from his earlier hopes; and at the moment he is not 
without a certain hardness—I would not say disillusion. In 
order to share his experience, the reader has to go behind the 
actual poetic achievement; and that is the weakness of The 
Dry Salvages. Yet he is brought nearer to seeing, with Mr. 
Eliot, the need for 


The hardly, barely prayable 
Prayer of the one Annunciation ; 


and that is its strength. It is an important poem because, 
unlike East Coker, and despite the rather tired resignation at 
its close, it leaves room for hope: hope that the author of 
Marina will use his later, and more valuable, experience for 
the making of poetry such as was once made: 


Batter my heart three-person’d God. 


There is no one else who can do it. 


Luke Turner, O.P. 
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THEOLOGY AND LITURGY, 


HomiLy ON THE Passion By MELITO BisHoP or Saxpis. Edited 
by Campbell Bonner. Studies and Documents XII. 
(Christophers ; 20s.) 

Unusual interest is attached co the recent discovery of a 
homily by Melito of Sardis, a man highly respected by his con- 
temporaries, and yet to us hitherto unknown, except in the 
few fragments of his works which have survived. 

Written towards the end of the second century (Melito was 
certainly dead before 195) the homily eis to wafos is what we 
should call a Good Friday sermon. its main theme is the con- 
nection between the Old Law and the New, showing that ‘ the 
mystery of the Passover is new and old . . . old according 
to the Law, but new according to the Word ’ (§2, 3). In Christ 
the truth has come, and the type has passed away, so that 
whereas ‘the type was precious before the truth came,’ the 
Law has now become worthless, because the Lord has been 
made manifest. A pattern made by a sculptor guides the ar- 
fist in the work that he has planned, but when the work of 
att is produced, the model is discarded, and, in like manner, 
the Chosen People are the pattern of the Church, and the 
Jerusalem of this world gives way to the heavenly city. Mr. 
Bonner discusses this striking simile in his introduction (p. 68), 
and suggests its influence on later Patristic writing. The prob- 
lem of the relationhip of the Old Law and the New is vital 
for Melito, on account of the attacks on the Old Law made 
by the Gnostics. The Valentinian Gnostic Ptolemy, wricing 
vontemporaneously with Melito, tells us (apud Epiph. Adv. 
Haer. XXXIII, §3), that some Gnostics ascribe the Law to the 
Father, others to the devil who created the world; while Pto- 
lemy himself gives it a threefold origin, in God, in Moses, and 
in the Elders. It is to the Elders that we must ascribe the 
‘imperfections ’ of the Old Law, and in this way we can ac- 
count for apparent or actual inconsistencies in the teachings 
of the Law and the Gospel. 

Melito develops the doctrine of St. Paul, and his solution is 
that the Old Law is a type of the new, its value is symbolicai : 
for ‘ the type was done away with, when the Lord was made 
manifest ’ (§43)- 

Ic is interesting to note that in this Ptolemy and Melito agree, 
cften with striking similarity of language, and it would be 
interesting to know whether this was the universally accepted 
view by the end of the second century, or whether Ptolemy or 
Melito had made an original contribution to the question. 
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Melito’s approach to the Scriptures can be described in gen. 
eral as symbolic, and he is interesting in this way as a {ore. 
runner of the Alexandrian school of exegesis. 

Quotation from the Old Testament is fairly frequent, but 
there are no citations of the New. Mr. Bonner considers that 
there is clear evidence that Melito knew the Gospels of Matthew 
and John (the sermon gives the impression of being strongly 
Johannine in outlook, with its emphasis on symbolic values, 
Christ as the pre-existent Logos, the Truth, the Light, the 
Resurrection, the Life-giver, etc.), and there are various echoes 
from the epistles of St. Paul. Sureiy, too, there is a reference 
to | Peter ii, 9, in §68: ‘ Who rescued us from darkness to 
light . . . and made us a new priesthood and a chosen people 
for ever.’ 

Dr. Bonner discusses the significance of otros éorw and 
éy® ¢ius passages which Norden (Agnostos Theos 250-263) 
has shown to be formulas in Oriental religious language, espe. 
cially in Osiris-cults, and Hermetic literature. Melito’s sermon 
shows further that we must qualify Norden’s statement that 
Hippolytus and Origen were the first Catholic Christians to use 


an artistic style in preaching; and the liturgiologist will find . 


hymnodic passages which may derive from hymns already cur. 
rent in the Church. Mr. Bonner mentions in addition to the ‘I- 
Style,’ passages taken over from the Jewish liturgy. For the 
doctrine of the pre-existent Logos, which in Melito is strongly 
emphasised and developed, led to the praising of Him in prayers 
originally addressed by the Jews to the God of Israel. For 
example, what is now the Preface of the Mass was originally 
a prayer of this nature, addressed to God as the Creatér of 
All, as we see from the Apostolic Constitutions (VIII, 12). 
With this can be compared the passage in Melito (§82) praising 
‘the firscborn of God, who made the light to rise . . . ,’ etc. 
I shall suggest a third class of hymnodic pasages later on. 

With regard to the special liturgy of Good Friday, a problem 
arises in the first sentence of Melito’s homily. It runs as 
follows : 

“The Scripture of the Hebrew Exodus has been read, and 
the words of the mystery have been explained (dtacerddyrat) ; 
how the Sheep is sacrificed, and how the people is saved.’ 
There is some obscurity as to the exact meaning of the word 
diagapeiv : Mr. Bonner discusses the problem at some length, 
and is in favour of its referring to a paraphrase which 
the Lector would give of the passage as he read it out. This 
would seem rather unnecessary, as Mr. Bonner admits, be- 
cause the passage in itself is not difficult; and its prophetic 
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character is fully dealt wich later in the sermon. We know 
fom the Pilgrimage of Etheria (written about 380) that in 
Jerusalem it was the custom at daybreak to go to the Cross 
and ‘ibi denuo legitur ille locus de evangelio, ubi adducitur 
Dominus ad Pilatum,’ etc. (V, 7), and in che Good Friday lit- 
urgy as we now have it, the lesson from Exodus xii (which is 
that referred to by Melito) is followed by a Tract, then by 
the singing of the Passion according to St. John. Is it not 
therefore possible to suppose that already in Melito’s time the 
lesson from Exodus may have been followed by the Gospel 
of the Passion? His homily, Johannine in character, is con- 
cerned with the relation of the Paschal Lamb with the Christian 
mystery of the Passion of Christ, and if the Passion according 
to St. John was noc actually read, it is supposed to be fresh 
in the mind of his hearers. But it is more natural to suppose 
that the homily followed the reading of the Gospel (as did the 
Homilies of St. Leo, etc.), and on this hypothesis the Gospel 
(‘the setting forth and fulfilment of the Law,’ §40) was the 
explanation of the ‘ Mystery which is old and new . . . old 
according to the Law, bui new according to the Word.’ Melito’s 
sermon would then serve the purpose of explaining the con- 
nection between the sacrifice of the sheep and the sacrifice of 
the Son: ‘ The parables are fulfilled, being made clear by che 
interpretation ’ (§42). 

The third type of hymnodic passage which Mr. Bonner refers 
to in his notes (p. 147 on pavvodoréw), without attaching any 
liturgical significance to it, is found in §84, where there is a 
hint that yec another element of our Good Friday Liturgy may 
already have existed in a primitive form by the end of the 
second century, vis. the Reproaches. ‘ He it was who guided 
thee on the way to Egypt . . . gave thee water to drink from 
a rock . . . come hither Israel and plead thy cause againsc 
me concerning thine ingratitude . . . but thou didst return 
his favours dishonourably, returning him . . . death for life.’ 

Certainly the Reproaches did not exist then as they do now, 
for they are now part of che ceremony of the Adoration of 
the Cross, which was not introduced into ordinary usage until 
the fifth century, but the passage in Melito is a development 
of Micah vi, 2, sqq., which suggests that some liturgical use 
of this propherical text may have been made. In strict logic, 
one must admit the possibility that Melito’s sermon led to the 
adoption of the Reproaches by the liturgy, or again that there 
is a mere coincidence in ideas, and certainly one cannot prove 
the exiscence of liturgical usage from the sermon: but its ex- 
istence must at least be counted a possibility by liturgiologists, 
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who hitherto have only been able to trace the Reproaches back 
as far as the Troparia of Sophronios. 

It is with some diffidence that one offers these suggestions 
to suppiement the excellent introduction by Mr. Bonner, who 
has performed his important and difficult task with thorough 
and painstaking scholarship; but one can perhaps hope to 
stimulate interest in a work which eminently deserves the at. 
tention of all who are interested in the history and thought of 
the early Christian Church. 

VALENTINE Woop, 0O.P. 


Jeremian. A Prophet for a Time of War. By Dr. Elliott 
Binns. (Student Christian Movement Press; 5s.) 

War was the setting of Jeremiah’s life, and that war was 
the weapon with which God was punishing Judah was one of 
the themes of Jeremiah’s message. So it is to Jeremiah that 
Dr. Elliott-Binns, already the author of the Westminster Com. 
mentary on this prophet, turns in his twofold purpose of offer. 
ing spiritual guidance in the present crisis and of encouraging 
a renewed study of the Bible. 

The first part of the book is excellent; a clear and concise 
account of Jeremiah’s world is followed by a good analysis of 
the world to-day, the evils of industrial mechanisation being 
well stressed : ‘ Have we not both alike (i.e. ourselves and our 
adversar‘es) submitted coo readily to an intense mechanisation 
of life which wars against the soul and all spiritual activities, 
and have we not both alike set before ourselves as the aim of 
our striving goals which are essentially materialistic?’ The 
author seizes on and develops the parallels between the two 
nations, the Assyrian and the German, both organised military 
machines. The change from the use of bronze to iron weapons 
in the ancient world does not seem great enough to justify 
the comparison with the wholesale application of mechanical 
and chemical inventions to modern warfare. 

Following an account of the prophet, the second half of the 
book deals with the interpretation of Jeremiah’s message to the 
nations, to the community, and to the individual. Here one 
feels that Jeremiah becomes a peg on which to hang an analysis 
and solution of world problems. Direct quotations from the 
prophet are rare, and the fire of his message is lost amidst the 
unfolding of some of ics modern applications. One wonders, 
too, whether Jeremiah’s message to the Church to-day would 
quite be: ‘ Believe in the future and work, in faith, for its ac- 
complishment’ (p. 141). The fierce denunciation of syncret- 
ism, which was the prophet’s primary message for his age, 
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night have been mentioned, for though we do not worship 
Baals of storm and rain, yec we have our gods of material pro- 
gress and physical comfort. 

The author has tried to be a little too comprehensive for a 
wok of this size, and touches on more points than he can de- 
velop, so that the reader is left sometimes dissatisfied at their 
summary treatment. But there are many good things in this 
hook and it should prove a useful guide to those for whom 
it was intended. 

C.B.D. 


CuristiaN Docrrine. By J. S. Whale. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press; 7s. 6d.) 

Dr. Whale writes in the Reformed tradition of High Church- 
manship; it is clearly thence that he derives his doctrine of sin, 
atonement and justification, of church-membership and (to a less 
extent) of Christian sacramental life. He sees that in. the face 
of Christian division ‘ mere syncretism will get us nowhere’ 
and so makes no attempt ‘ to conceal his own point of view.’ 
It must be admitted that his conclusions, as they stand, sug- 
gestive and valuable though they be, are unacceptable to 
Catholic readers—notably (apart from the shape of the doctrine 
aready mentioned) his ‘ symbolic’ interpretations of \Creation, 
the Fall, and Final Judgment, as well as the somewhat nega- 
tive value that he seems to accord to dogmatic formularies, 
as if they contained nothing more positive than a confession 
of logical impotence before transcendant mystery. He conse- 
quently dismisses the opening phrase of the Athanasian Creed 
as ‘almost blasphemous,’ and speaks of ‘ the barren logoma- 
chies’ of the fourth and fifth centuries. Indeed, though he 
insists on the place of dogma in Christianity he hardly shows 
in practice what it is (unless seemingly to be a mere sop to 
vain intellectual effort). These strictures, however, must in 
a0 way detract from ready acknowledgement of the anxious 
and interesting thinking upon ‘the mystery of iniquity,’ the 
individual in the community, creational dependency upon God, 
and divine self-communication in and through time—themes, 
as it were, the warp upon which are woven the book’s many 
designs. Such thinking is refreshing; may we suggest that it 
was worthy of a slightly less eclectic approach, greater exacti- 
tude of definition and, above all, more practical decision as to 
the rdle of the ecclesia docens? 


(CotumBa Ryan, O.P, 
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Water Howarp Frere: A collection of his papers on liturgi. 
cal and historical subjects. (Oxford University Press, for 
the Alcuin Club; ros. 6d.) 


This extraordinarily attractive book contains some two dozen 
essays, any of which would provide material for a considerable 
review ; but what gives a unity for them which is of principal 
interest to a Catholic is found in the first paper, a lecture de. 
livered in 18y5—significant year—on The place of the Papacy 
in the organisation of Christian Unity. In itself it is slight 
enough : a statement of what may be called the orthodox Angli- 
can position : ‘ We recognise the Papacy as a piece of organisa. 
tion which ought to be of great service to unity; but we deny 
the mediaeval and modern doctrine of the Papacy. We do not 
find it in early history. ‘There is no such thing as a doctrine 
of the Papacy in the early days. There is most clearly the 
Papacy as a magnificent crown to Church organisation, but 
the doctrine is a parasite of later growth’ (p. 3). This is not 
the place to argue the validity of the distinction and the his. 
torical assertion made here : what is important is that the man 
who held that opinion is also a man with a perfect conscious. 
ness that his theological position, outside this disputed terri- 
tory of the papal claims, is practically at one with those who 
assert the doctrinal necessity of the Papacy; Dr. Frere formed 
part of that tradition which was codified, so to speak, but not 
originated, by the famous Tract go, which asserts that the 
teachirg of the Church of England, as expressed in its official 
documents, has never departed from the true, Catholic teach 
ing. ‘Lhis has recently been expressed by Canon Rees in his 
Signpost study, The Faith in England, which produces a body 
of evidence which is impressive in spite of the occasional slick- 
ness in manipulation. And a great deal of the matter in this 
collection of essays represents Dr. Frere’s contribution to that 
evidence : he is often concerned with the sources of the Eng- 
lish liturgy ; and even when he is not, there is present a sense 
of continuity, of communication in a common whole, which, 
advanced as it is with all the authority of his great learning, 
tells against the protestantism of the English Church. And, 
of course, the contribution made by Dr. Frere to the study of 
the attitude of the Roman authorities during the restoration 
of the Faith in England under Mary is well known. 

The reason for making this point is that while it is a com- 
monplace among Anglicans, the existence of such a position 
is astonishingly little known among Catholics, far too many of 
whom still look upon the High Church party as a minority 
who do their best to imitate Roman practice. Such a complete 
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failure to apprehend the point of view of others creates exactly 
that atmosphere in which understanding becomes impossible, 
especialiy when, as in this case, the error is the source of some- 
thing rather less than pity. There is a long way to go yet, it 
seems, before the two sides appreciate the real strength of 
each other’s tradition; and that will only be the preliminary : 
what is needed is a competent study by a Catholic directed 
upon precisely the point at issue here: the ultimate catholicity 
or protestantism of the official teaching of the English Church, 
as distinct from the opinions and actions of theologians and 
other members of that Church. Thus armed, one would be in 
a better position to appraise what Dr. Frere stood for. Mean- 
while, there is much profit and delight to be had from his 
jearning and integrity. 
LuKE Turner, O.P. 


NaTionAL LiturcicaL Week, 1940. (Benedictine Liturgical 
Conference, Newark, N.J.; pp. xi+251; $1.50.) 

The first ‘ National Liturgical ‘Week ’ held in America (Octo- 
ber 21St-25th, 1940) has published its proceedings in book 
form. The Archbishop of Chicago (Mgr. S. A. Stritch), un- 
der whose patronage and in whose cathedral the Liturgical 
Week took place, contributes a foreword in which he recalls 
the teaching of St. Thomas on the Liturgy and continues : 


‘Liturgical action makes strong religion in us. The same Holy 
Doctor calls for an intelligent participation in the Liturgy. 
It must be a thing of the mind and the will.’ The central 
theme chosen for the conference was: ‘ The Living Parish; 
the active and intelligent participation in the Liturgy.’ Six 
conferences, each followed by questions and discussion, of 
whick a quasi-verbatim report is given, were held daily. 

We should note one speaker who points out that no direct 
teaching on the social character of worship should be expected 
in that part of the Summa which treats of the virtue of reli- 
gion. Such teaching will be found in its rightful place in the 
treatise on the Incarnation since the Church, whose function 
it is to offer such worship, was founded only as a result of the 
Incarnation. This disposes of a criticism levelled at St. 
Thomas’s teaching on the Liturgy, sc. that sometimes it is 
merely made a sub-division of the virtue of religion. 

Space does not permit of comment on each individual con- 
ference, but mention must be made of the inspiring paper by 
Fr, Ellard, S.J. (Kansas), on ‘ The Social Character of Eu- 
charistic Worship.’ Referring to Christ as ‘the Liturgist’ 
‘in Whose Liturgy socia exultatione concelebramus,’ Fr. El- 
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Jard said: ‘ The very manner in which the word ‘‘priest” , , 
was restricted in its use by the primitive Christians shows thei; 
vivid consciousness. of group association with the Liturgist 
Christ. The word, as the late scholar, Dunin-Borkowski, has 
shown had, in both pagan and Jewish usage, meanings the 
Christians would not predicate of any save Jesus Christ alone’ 

The subjects were many and varied. From the liturgical 
aspect the conferences appear to have covered the ground fairly 
completely, though one would have liked to find some indica 
tion of the importance of the teaching of Latin. There can be 
no doubt that such a ‘ Liturgical Week’ is what is needed 
to clear away misundersiandings and to promote the spread 
of the Liturgy. [It is only to be regretted that the similar 
‘ Week ’ held in this country (in Birmingham in 1934) has not 
been followed by others.] The statistics given on p. 241 show 
that some 1,200 priests and laity took part. 

Whilst the fact that discussions, etc., are reported verbatim 
cannot but tarnish in some slight degree the literary style of 
the volume, the value of such a method speaks for itself. The 
book is provided with rather incomplete suggestions for read- 
ing, and with an index. 


K. E. Ponp. 


NOTICES 


THE Sayincs or MunamMap. Edited by Abdullah al-Suhra- 
wardy. (Wisdom of the East Series; Murray; 3s. 6d.) 

A collection of sayings, alphabetically arranged, and chosen 
for the purpose of spreading Pan-Islamism, this little book first 
appeared in 1905, and is now re-edited with the intention of 
promoting ‘ goodwill and understanding between East and 
West.” The introduction is marred by cheap anti-Christian pre- 
judice, and by its attempt so to soften down the religious teacb- 
ing of Muhammad as to make his religion a sort of Rotary Club 
—kindness to animals, toleration all round, Liberal Enlighten- 
ment, equal rights for women. On this last point one might 
quote the Koran (Sura IV, 38): ‘ Men are superior to women 
on account of the qualities with which God hath gifted the one 
above the other . . . (and if wives are refractory) remove them 
into beds apart, and scourge them.’ The sayings of the Prophet, 
however, are well worth meditating, if one can forget the im- 
pression made by the introduction, and see Muhammad as the 
earnest, almost frenzied poet and dogmatic teacher of the 
Koran. 

A.V.W. 
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Our Present Discontents. By J. P. Smyth. (Burns Oates; 
2s. or 38. 6d.) 


Fr. Smyth sets out in simple language the nature of our, ills, 
the false freedom of the Liberal, economic individualism, above 
all the refusal to allow God and religion to play any part in the 
ordering of society. ‘ When certain addle-headed philosophers 
asserted that man was free, completely free of all law, and was 
under no obligation, they denied in so many words that man 
was reasonable, that he was responsible. Man was now an 
irrational creature . . .’ Such simplifications will win from 
some the condemnation of too facile summary. That is inevit- 
able. But the basic thought of the book is sound and true, and 
those who wish to dig to the roots of presént troubles while 
avoiding the technicalities of the various -isms should find this 
exposition useful. They should ponder particularly the last 
chapter, ‘ The Peace that is Christ’s’: ‘ unless men return to 
the ancient faith of Europe, as taught and developed by the 
Catholic Church, then there is no hope for Europe.’ 

C.P. 


CREATIVE SUFFERING. By lulia de Beausobre. (Dacre Press; 
6d.) 

This is the fourth and perhaps the most provocative of the 
Dacre Papers. lt was written eighteen months ago, but its 
interest is heightened: to-day, for it expounds the Russian atti- 
tude to suffering. There are many profound lessons for us of 
the West, particularly the typical ‘ yurodivy ’ who becomes a 
destitute wanderer without any utilitarian motive of uplift for 
the masses—‘ he participates in all the badness and the degra- 
dation and believes fervently that in so doing he heips in the 
great drama of redemption.’ But there is much that shows 
that this attitude or at least that of the authoress is severed 
from the full life of Christ in his Church. Asceticism is de- 
scribed as the direct antithesis of the creative, truly Russian, 
acceptance of suffering, an acceptance which is ranked under 
mysticism. ‘The Bolshevists are the ascetics of Russia, for the 
ascetic temper embraces sadism as well as masochism. The 
true faith seems to be required to set all this attractive confu- 
sion in order. 

C.P. 


Among the recent C.T.S. publications readers should 
notice the description of the Institute of the Assumption by 
Mrs. Crawford. The Institute combines a high standard in 
educational work with the choral recitation of the Divine Office. 
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Such an exceptional and inspiring feature of a modern teach. 
ing Congregation must tax the strength of its members, and it 
is to be hoped that they will find many vocations, now that their 
English novitiate is established, so as to facilitate the working 
of this great ideal. 


C.P. 
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